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TO  HIS  EXCELLENCY  /S?J<~ 

THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

FRANCIS  EARL  OF  MOIRA,  K.G. 

GOVERNOR-GENERAL    AND    COMMANDER- 
IN-CHIEF  OF    BRITISH  INDIA, 

tyc.  Sfc.  Sfc. 

MY  LORD, 

In  submitting  the  following  pages  to 
public  inspection  under  the  sanction  of  your  Lord- 
ship's name,  I  have  reason  to  feel  at  once  both 
pride  and  humility  ;  pride,  that  the  volume  should 
be  introduced  under  such  illustrious  patronage, 
and  humility,  that  the  character  and  execution 
of  the  work  should  so  little  merit  it. 
a  3 
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DEDICATION. 

Sensible,  indeed,  of  its  humble  pretensions,  I 
should  not  heme  presumed  to  dedicate  it  to  your 
Lordship,  had  I  not  possessed  a  confident  hope, 
that  your  Lordship's  well  known  kindness  and 
condescension  would  induce  you  to  overlook,  in 
the  motives  of  tlw  Author,  the  defects  of  his  per- 
formance. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

With  every  possible  respect, 
My  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's 
Most  obedient  humble  servant, 

THE  AUTHOR. 

Calcutta,  March,  1814. 


PREFACE. 


Conscious  as  the  author  is,  of  the  many  errors 
and  imperfections  of  the  following  pages,  it 
would  indeed  be  presumption  in  him  to  offer 
them  to  public  inspection,  without  attempting 
in  some  degree  to  palliate,  or  at  least  account 
for  such  intrusion. 

The  poems,  if  they  are  entitled  to  the  name, 
were  not  originally  intended  to  meet  the  public 
eye,  but  merely  for  the  perusal  of  the  circle  of 
the  author's  acquaintance ;  having,  however, 
gradually  increased  sufficiently  to  form  a  small 
volume,  he  has,  in  compliance  with  the  flatter- 
ing solicitation  of  several  friends,   submitted 
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them  to  more  general  inspection;  trusting  to  the 
candour  and  liberality  of  his  readers,  not  to 
criticise  too  severely,  the  first  effort  of  his 
Muse. 

Several  of  them  were  written  during  a  voyage 
to  the  East,  and  the  pleasing  reception  they 
met  with  from  the  passengers  and  officers 
on  board  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed,  has 
certainly  been  no  small  inducement  to  his 
publishing  them. 

Another  reason  for  putting  them  in  print, 
was  the  numerous  applications  he  received  for 
copies  of  "  The  Recommendation,"  and  other 
songs ;  but  which,  though  very  gratifying  to  his 
feelings,  from  their  length,  he  was  often  unable 
to  comply  with. 

He  has  already,  in  the  introduction  to  "  The 
Recommendation,"  adverted  to  the  possibility 
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of  particular  allusions  being  considered  as  per- 
sonal ;  he  will  not  say  "  qui  capit  ille  facit" 
but  assure  his  readers,  that  his  sole  object  in 
the  composition,  was  to  endeavour  to  point 
out  in  true  colours,  the  absurdity  of  nurturing 
expectations  which  never  can  be  realized,  and 
which  can  only  tend  to  ultimate  disappoint- 
ment and  vexation. 

The  song  of  "  Three  Regiments  more,"  was 
written  at  a  period,  when  every  military  man 
on  the  Bengal  Establishment,  had  already  pro- 
moted himself-  in  his  own  imagination,  to  supe- 
rior rank  ;  when  every  post  echoed  the  fasci- 
nating, though  erroneous  intelligence,  that  three 
new  Regiments  were  immediately  to  be  raised, 
and  when  the  disappointments  were  commen- 
surate to  the  unauthorized  reports.  Would  they 
had  been  true,  for  the  sake  of  a  brave  and 
enterprizing  army,  who  have  long  continued  to 
deserve  the  approbation  and  applause  of  their 
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country !  The  author  trusts  the  period  is  arrived, 
when  their  individual  and  collective  merits  will 
be  duly  appreciated;  and  when  honourable 
zeal,  and  active  exertion,  to  support  the  glory, 
and  increase  the  prosperity  of  that  country, 
will  no  longer  be  permitted  to  pass  unnoticed, 
but  become  the  certain  path  to  patronage  and 
protection ! 

The  author  confesses  that  some  of  the  ideas 
in  the  lines  on  William  Oliver,  were  gleaned 
from  a  prosaic  description  of  the  occurrence, 
which  he  met  with  many  years  since.  He  is  not 
conscious,  however,  of  any  other  plagiarism : 
though  it  certainly  behoves  him  to  speak 
with  caution  ;  assured  how  difficult  it  must  ever 
be  to  avoid  the  error ;  particularly  to  those 
accustomed  to  peruse  various  poetical  works. 
A  most  eloquent  writer  beautifully  remarks, 
"  that  faded  ideas  float  in  the  fancy  like  half- 
"  forgotten  dreams;  and  the  imagination,  in 
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u  its  fullest  enjoyment,  becomes  suspicious 
u  of  its  offspring,  and  doubts  whether  it  has 
"  created  or  adopted." 

With  every  possible  respect  for  the  female 
part  of  his  readers,  the  author  begs  to  assure 
them,  that  no  recompence  can  ever  be  half  so 
gratifying,  or  one  which  he  is  so  ambitious  to 
obtain,  as  their  approbation. 

Many  of  the  poems  are  addressed  to  them, 
and  if  he  has  in  the  smallest  degree  succeeded 
in  offering  a  "just  tribute  to  the  numerous  vir- 
tues and  perfections  of  the  sex,  it  must  ever 
afford  him  the  most  lively  satisfaction. 

The  author  hopes  that  although  the  volume 
may  not  be  entitled  to  any  merit,  it  may  still 
afford  some  amusement  to  the  reader ;  and  by 
exacting  an  occasional  smile,  dispel  the  gloom, 
which  this  ungenial  climate,   and  a  long  and 
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painful  separation  from  our  native  country  and 
friends,  but  too  often  produces,  even  on  the 
most  philosophic  minds! 

Begging  to  apologize,  for  having  trespassed 
so  long  on  the  patience  of  his  readers,  he  now, 
with  every  possible  deference,  commits  the  vo- 
lume to  its  fate ! 

"  Cantantes  minus  via  Ucdit." 
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OCCASIONAL  POEMS. 


ARM  A  VIRUMQUE  CANO. 


Arms  and  the  Man  I — but  soft,  I'm  wrong, 
For  what's  the  man  without  the  song  ? 
No  favours  for  himself  he  woos, 
But  asks  them  merely  for  his  Muse ! 

Arms  and  the  Muse !  alike  they  yield, 
The  produce  of  the  laurel  field, 
And  fruitless  both,  their  laurel  bow'rs 
Are  fram'd  alone  of  leaves  and  flow'rs. 

Arms  and  the  Muse !  alike  they  give* 
The   noblest    impulses   that   live, 
The  heart's  best  attributes  inspire, 
And  rouse,  in  earthly  frames,  etherial  fire ! 
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THE 

RECOMMENDATION  j 

OR, 

cadet's  progress. 


1  hope  it  is  not  necessary  to  put  on  a  grave  face 
and  tell  the  world,  that  the  Recommendation  is 
not  a  Libel  against  Indian  Hospitality,  or  that  the 
author,  in  any  part  of  it,  alludes,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  any  individual  in  this  never-to-be-half- 
enough-admired  metropolis.  But  there  is  no  know- 
ing beforehand,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  what 
is  necessary  and  what  is  unnecessary,  and  therefore 
it  is  prudent  to  be  provided  against  accidents. 

Be  it  therefore  known  to  all  grave  and  sober 
cynics,  of  tender  hearts  but  choleric  habits,  whom 
harmony  cannot  harmonise,  nor  ryhme  bring  to 
reason,  that  by  the  Cadet's   Progress   is   simply 
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meant  the  Progress  of  a  Cadet,  from  Leadenhall 
street  or  any  other  street,  to  his  namesake,  Cadet 
Flouest's,*  or  some  such  hospitable  mansion  in 
this  Mega  Thauma  of  cities,  Calcutta  ;  with  a  loving 
letter  of  Recommendation  in  his  red  pocket-book, 
procured  for  him  by  his  grandmother's  ninth  cousin, 
from  a  distant  branch  of  a  worthy  family  in  the  Ork- 
neys, who  was  connected  by  lineal  consanguinity 
with  a  certain  John  Stiles,  in  the  East-Indies ;  alias 
Brigadier  General  perhaps — Tomkins !  Civil  or  Mili- 
tary ad  libitum,  and  his  son,  grandson,  great  grand- 
son, and  so  downwards,  in  a  direct  descending  line, 
ad  infinitum  .—that  by  such  letter  of  Recommen- 
dation, and  a  letter  of  credit  on  Messrs.  A.  B.  C.  and 
Co.  for  150  Sicca  Rupees  (equal  to  j£18.  15s.  sterling 
money  of  Great  Britain),  payable  40  days  after  sight, 
he  becomes  puffed  up  with  certain  airy  notions,  which 
plain  raeu  term  worldly  Vanity,  calls  the  Natives  Soors, 
(Anglice  Pigs  !) ;  perambulates  the  streets  in  the 
sun,  to  evince  his  magnanimity ;  considers  every 
house  his  home  and  every  thing  Indian  homely;-— 
and  then,  in  a  fit  of  bile  and  banter,  passion  and 
*  See  the  Notes  at  the  en<l  of  the  Volume. 
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poetry,— happy  state  of  philosophic  composure  !— 
decants  off  the  exuberance  of  his  spirit  in  some  such 
fanciful  monody  as  the  following 


i 


RECOMMENDATION. 


1. 

When  to  India  I  went, 
On  a  fortune  intent, 
Determin'd  to  better  my  station  ; 
Each  friend  of  mine  said, 
That  my  fortune  was  made, 
As  I  had  a  Recommendation. 

CHOBUS. 

Oh  !  't  was  a  Recommendation, 
A  beautiful  Recommendation; 
Each  friend  of  mine  said,  &c. 
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2. 

To  Leadenhall  street 

I  proceeded,  to  meet 

My  best,  and  my  kindest  relation  : 

I  implored  his  advice, 

Which  he  gave  in  a  trice ; 

"  Take  care  of  your  Recommendation." 

CHORUS. 

Oh  !  't  was  a  Recommendation,  &c. 


3. 

Then  applying  to  get 

My  appointment  Cadet, 

A  very  fine  situation  $ 

Ev'ry  person  I  saw, 

Utter'd  suddenly,  **  lah  ! 

"  Why,  Sir,  you've  a  Recommendation  !" 

CHORUS. 

Oh  !  't  was  a  Recommendation,  fcffc. 


RECOMMENDATION. 
4. 

The  Directors,  who  sat 

In  political  chat, 

Now  demanded  ray  qualification  j 

I  exultingly  cried, 

"  I  am  well  qualified, 

"  Only  look  at  my  Recommendation." 

CHORUS. 

Oh  !  H  was  a  Recommendation,  Ctfc. 


5. 

Then  with  wonderful  ease 
Clerks  demanded  their  fees, 
Amusing  me  with  a  narration  ; 
That  the  Captain  *  would  be 
Far  more  civil  to  me, 
Because  of  my  Recommendation. 

CHORUS. 

Oh  !  't  wat  a  Recommendation,  &*c. 
*  See  the  Notes  at  the  end  of  the  Volume. 
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6. 

To  the  Captain  I  trudged, 

My  time  I  ne'er  grudged, 

I  thought  myself  first  in  the  nation  : 

**  Do  you  know  what  I've  got  1" 

Says  the  Captain,  "  no  ;  what  ?" 

Says  I,  "  why  a  Recommendation." 

CHORUS. 

Oh  !  't  was  a  Recommendation,  &c. 


7. 

No  Monarch  in  state, 

Could  have  been  more  elate, 

Than  I,  since  the  hour  of  creation  j 

Taught  that  all  Hindoostan, 

Would  look  up  to  the  man 

Who  possessed  such  a  Recommendation. 

CHORUS. 

Oh  t  't  was  a  Recommendation   Cs'c. 
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8. 

I  expected,  at  least, 

That  each  Prince  of  the  East 

Would  greet  me  with  flattering  oration  j 

That  the  natives  would  all 

Quickly  run  at  the  call 

Of  the  man  with  the  Recommendation. 

CHORUS. 

Oh  !  't  was  a  Recommendation,  isfc. 


9. 

The  voyage  being  past, 

And  safe  landed  at  last, 

I  could  see  e'en  the  blacks  of  the  nation, 

By  their  gestures,  and  more, 

As  they  rowed  me  on  shore, 

Were  convinced  I'd  a  Recommendation. 

CHORUS. 

Oh  !  't  was  a  Recommendation,  iSfc. 
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10. 

Banyan  and  Sircar  (2) 

Came  in  herds  from  afar ; 

While  thousands,  to  seek  occupation, 

Nearly  covered  the  beach, 

Each  in  turn  to  beseech 

The  man  with  the  Recommendation. 

'       CHORUS. 

Oh  !  *t  was  a  Recommendation,  &c. 


11. 

When  his  mansion  I  knew, 

To  my  Patron  I  flew, 

Determined  to  take  up  my  station  : 

T  was  sure  he'd  resign 

His  goods,  chatties,  as  mine, 

All  he  had,  to  my  Recommendation. 

CHORUS. 

Oh  !  H  was  a  Recommendation,  &c. 


RECOMMENDATION. 
12. 

Nearly  frantic  with  joy, 

For  it  had  no  alloy, 

I  demanded,  without  hesitation, 

Of  the  first  man  I  met, 

How  soon  I  could  get 

To  deliver  my  Recommendation. 

CHORUS. 

Oh  !  '<  was  a  Recommendation,  tsfc. 


13. 

'T  was  a  Frenchman,  who  cool, 

Set  me  down  as  a  fool, 

With,  "Monsieur,  vy  git  in  de  pashon  ; 

'*  II  faut  fitre  tranquil, 

"  Or  I  swear  I  ne'er  vill 

"  Even  look  at  your  Recommendation." 

CHORUS. 

Oh  !  't  was  a  Recommendation,  &c. 
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14. 

Gods,  but  picture  my  ire, 
With  my  frame  all  on  fire, 
When,  after  my  peregrination, 
That  a  servant  should  dare 
Such  a  threat  to  declare, 
Notwithstanding  my  Recommendation. 

CHORUS. 

Oh  1  't  was  a  Recommendation,  tSfc. 


15. 

Then  he  gave  me  a  chair, 

Saying  "  Sair,  sit  down  dere  ; 

"  You  seem  in  one  grand  perspiration  :" 

Then  the  impudent  fool 

Next  advised  me  to  cool, 

While  he  mentioned  my  Recommendation. 

CHORUS. 

Qh  I  't  was  a  Recommendation,  tSfc. 
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16. 

In  this  awful  suspense, 

When  the  heat  was  intense, 

Each  appointment  I  view'd  in  rotation  ; 

While  some,  I  conceived, 

And  the  others  believed, 

Would  not  answer  my  Recommendation. 

CHORUS. 

Oh  !  't  was  a  Recommendation,  &c. 


17. 

'T  was  a  difficult  task 

To  know  what  I  should  ask, 

Adapted  to  my  situation  ; 

'T  was  a  difficult  case 

To  discover  a  place, 

Good  enough  for  my  Recommendation. 

CHORUS. 

Oh  '  't  was  a  Recommendation,  tsfc. 
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18. 

Aid  de  Camp,  to  be  sure, 

I  could  easy  procure, 

But  then,  what  a  strange  situation  j 

To  be  forced  scrape  and  bow, 

And  behave  lord  knows  how, 

111  agreed  with  my  Recommendation. 

CHORUS. 

Oh  !  't  was  a  Recommendation,  t*fc. 


19. 
Then  to  try  entertain 
Of  guests  a  whole  train, 
With  news  having  no  confirmation  5 
Introducing  and  carving, 
Myself  sitting  starving, 
Wou'dn't  do  for  my  Recommendation. 

CHORUS. 

Ok  !  't  was  a  Recommendation,  i*fc. 
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20. 

Quarter  Masters  I  knew,  (3) 

And  your  Adjutants  too, 

To  accept,  would  be  a  great  degradation  ; 

Brigade  Majors,  likewise, 

I  was  taught  to  despise  j 

Considering  my  Recommendation. 

CHORUS. 

Oh  I  't  was  a  Recommendation,  Cj/c. 


21. 

Commanders  of  corps, 

Or  Purveyors  of  stores, 

Were  nothing  to  my  emulation  ; 

Barrack  Masters,  with  their 

Estimates  of  repair, 

Were  trash  to  my  Recommendation. 

CHORUS. 

Oh  !  't  was  a  Recommendation,  &*c. 

« 


THE    RECOMMENDATION. 
22. 

With  Judge  Advocate,  too, 

I'd  have  nothing  to  do, 

To  be  bothered  for  law  explanation  ; 

Assured  my  belief, 

E'en  Commander  in  Chief, 

Would  bow  to  my  Recommendation. 

CHORUS. 

Oh  !  't  was  a  Recommendation,  &c. 


23. 

Full  two  hours  in  the  chair, 

I  began  to  despair  ; 

When  lo  !  what  a  charming  sensation  : 

This  great  man  appeared, 

And  his  awful  head  reared, 

When  I  gave  him  my  Recommendation. 

CHORUS. 

Oh  I  't  was  a  Recommendation,  &c. 
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24. 

With  an  affable  smile, 

He  kept  reading  awhile, 

Whils't  my  heart  was  in  full  palpitation  j 

Then  with  perfect  "  sang  froid" 

And  a  grin,  which  I  saw, 

He  returned  me  my  Recommendation. 

CHORUS. 

Oh  f  '<  was  a  Recommendation,  &c. 


25. 

"  Then,"  says  he,  **  Mr.  Brown, 

"  I  am  sorry  to  own, 

**  That  I've  scarcely  a  friend  or  relation  ; 

"  Some  I  ne'er  knew  before, 

"  But  who  send  by  the  score, 

"  Just  a  similar  Recommendation. 

CHORUS. 

Oh  !  '<  was  a  Recommendation,  &c 
c  % 


THE    RECOMMENDATION. 
26. 

"  I'll  be  happy  to  shew 

"  All  attentioa  to  you, 

'?  As  long  as  you  stay  at  the  station  ; 

"  Pray  come  often  and  dine, 

"  But  it's  out  of  my  line 

"  To  attend  to  your  Recommendation." 

CHORUS. 

Oh  I  't  was  a  Recommendation,  Csfc. 


27. 

Then  he  roar'd  out,  "  Quoe  hye"  (4) 
And  he  turned  out  poor  I, 
Disappointed  beyond  all  vexation  ; 
While  the  servants,  a  score,  (5) 
Shewed  the  way  to  the  door, 
Both  to  me  and  my  Recommendation. 

CHORUS. 

Oh  !  \t  was  a  Recommendation,  &c. 


THB    RECOMMENDATION. 
28. 

Thus  the  castles  I'd  rear'd, 

In  a  word  disappear' d, 

Disappointing  my  fond  expectation  ; 

I  found  to  my  sore 

I  was  "  Ensign,"  no  more  ! 

In  spite  of  my  Recommendation. 

CHORUS. 

Oh  !  't  was  a  Recommendation,  &c. 


29. 

And  wherever  I'm  hurPd, 

In  this  troublesome  world, 

Tho'  I  stick  for  an  age  in  one  station  j 

May  I  never  aspire 

To  rise  an  inch  higher, 

If  I  need  such  a  Recommendation. 

CHORUS. 

Oh  f  't  was  a  Recommendation,  ksfc. 
c  3 


(     18    ) 


THE  ROSE. 


Tune. — '*  Robin  Adair." 


1. 


What  form  was  e'er  like  thine, 

Sweet  scented  Rose  ! 

How  many  charms  divine 

Did'st  thou  disclose  ! 

I'd  been  supremely  blest, 

Had  I  the  prize  possess'd, 

Richer  than  all  the  rest  j 

Sweet  blooming  Rose  ! 
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How  oft  I've  thee  admired, 

Sweet  scented  Rose  ! 
When  'midst  those  charms  attir'd, 

Beautiful  Rose  ! 
As  I  gazed  far  and  wide, 
Flow'rs  smiled  on  ev'ry  side, 
You  were  their  boast  and  pride ; 

Sweet  blooming  Rose  ! 


But  now  how  chang'd  thou  art, 

Once  charming  Rose  ! 
No  more  shalt  thou  impart 

Odours  like  those  ! 
Curs'd  was  that  hapless  hour, 
When  thou,  incautious  flow'r, 
Yielded  such  envied  pow'r ; 

Once  blooming  Rose  J 


THE    HOSE. 


4. 


Long  thou  unrival'd  were, 

Once  beauteous  Rose  ! 
None  could  with  thee  compare, 

Fairest  that  blows  ! 
Now,  as  I  trace  the  bower, 
Many  a  spotless  flower 
Points  at  thy  fallen  power, 

Once  blooming  Rose  ! 


(     21     ) 


THREE  REGIMENTS  MORE. 


Fere  libenter  homines  id  quod  volunt  credunt. 
We  all  believe  what  we  wish  to  be  true. 

Ye  who  listen  with  credulity  to  the  whispers  of  fancy 
and  pursue  with  eagerness  the  phantoms  of  hope, 
who  expect  that  a  certain  age  will  make  you  all 
Major  Generals,  attend  to  the  following  Canzonet, 
and  practice  resignation. 

Tune. — "  Three  Bottles  more." 

1. 

A  few  sons  of  Mars  at  a  tavern  once  met, 
To  talk  of  promotion  and  chance  of  brevet  j 
The  fate  of  poor  India  each  man  did  deplore, 
Resolving  to  save  her  by  "  Three  Regiments  more." 

CHORUS. 

Tliree  Regiments  more. 
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2. 
Some  thought  we  requir'd  a  disposable  force, 
To  which  all  agreed,  as  a  matter  of  course ; 
They  differ'd  respecting  the  strength  of  each  corps, 
But  nem.  con.  agreed  for  the  "  Three  Regiments  more." 

CHORUS. 

Three  Regiments  more. 
3. 
Tho'  Scindiah's  (6)  kept  quiet  by  Metcalfe,(7)  'tis  true, 
He  only  wants  money  the  war  to  renew  j 
Tho'  Holkur  (8)  be  mad,  Ameer  Khan's  (9)  at  our  door, 
It  wou'd  therefore  be  wise  to  have  "  Three  Regiments 
more." 

CHORUS. 

Three  Regiments  more. 
4. 
Tho'  Ul-mooVk  (10)  be  conquer'd  by  Mahommed 

Shah,  (11) 
He  may  still  try  his  luck,  and  continue  the  war  ; 
And  as  friendship,  so  late,  to  the  Monarch  we  swore, 
*T  wou'd  be  just  to  assist  him  with  "  Three  Regiments 
more." 

CHORUS. 

Three  Regiments  more. 
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5. 

The  Seiks  (12)  whom  we  always  despis'd  as  a  state, 
For  a  good  opportunity  only  lie  wait  j 
Who  knows  but  we've  plenty  of  fighting  in  store, 
And  a  tVhack  from  Runjeit  may  bring  "  Three  Regi- 
ments more." 

CHORUS. 

Three  Regiments  more. 
6. 
But  suppose  Boney's  colours  shou'd  here  be  unfurl'd, 
When  he's  settled  the  fate  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
What  myriads  of  conscripts  on  India  he'll  pour, 
And  nothing  will  stop  them  but  "  Three  Regiments 
more." 

CHORUS. 

Three  Regiments  more. 
7. 
The  point  being  settled,  at  length  they  begun 
To  argue  much  more  on  the  best  of  the  fun  ; 
To  examine  how  high  each  man  stood  in  his  corps, 
And  to  see  how  he'd  stand  by  the  "  Three  Regiments 
more." 

CHORUS. 

Three  Regiments  more. 
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8. 

The  Ensign,  who  long  on  the  list  had  stood  fast, 
Determined  no  more  to  look  back  on  the  past ; 
He  drank  off  a  bumper,  and  with  a  loud  roar, 
Swore  he'd  be  a  Lieutenant,  by  "  Three  Regiments 
more." 

CHORUS. 

Three  Regiments  more. 
9. 
The  Lieutenant  in  turn  next  arose  from  his  chair, 
So  long  he'd  been  Sub,  he  began  to  despair ; 
He  felt  a  sensation  he'd  ne'er  felt  before, 
When  he  said  I'll  be  Captain  by  "  Three  Regiments 
more." 

CHORUS. 

Three  Regiments  more. 
10. 
The   Captain,  quite  tired  of  his  centrical  rank, 
Exulting,  with  glee  to  the  Major  he  drank  ; 
Declaring  he'd  long  "  walked  the  square"  to  his  sore, 
And  would  "ride"  forthe  future,  by  "ThreeRegiments 
more." 

CHORUS. 

Three  Regiments  more. 
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11. 

The  Major  who  oft  superseded  had  been, 
Which  gave  him  attacks  both  of  liver  and  spleen, 
Rejoiced  he'd  in  future  be  sure  of  a  corps, 
And  touch  "  Colonel's  Batta  "  by «'  Three  Regiments 
more."* 

CHORUS. 

Three  Regiments  more, 
12. 
The  lieutenant-Colonel,  the  third  on  the  list, 
In  a  fit  of  ecstatics  now  doubled  his  fist  j 
The  blood  in  his  veins  seem'd  to  swell  at  each  pore, 
When  he  saw  he'd  be  Colonel  by  'f  Three  Regiments 
more." 

CHORUS. 

Three  Regiments  more. 
13. 
The  Colonel,  who  cared  not  a  tittle  himself, 
As  he  very  well  knew,  he'd  be  soon  on  the  Shelf; 
Yet  he  wish'd  his  friends  well,  and  most  zealously  swore, 
To  recommend  u  John  "  to  raise  "  Three  Regiments 
more."* 

CHORUS. 

Three  Regiments  more. 

r> 

*•  See  the  Notes  at  the  end  of  the  Volume. 
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14. 

The  General  politely  declar'd  with  a  laugh, 
He  cared  not  a  straw  so  he  got  on  the  Staff', 
He  flatter'd  himself  he'd  commanded  before, 
And  perhaps,  might  get  hold  of  the  "Three  Regiments 
more." 

CHORUS. 

Three  Regiments  more. 
15. 
Thus  each,  his  fate  settled,  of  wine  takes  a  fill, 
And  drinks  to  promotion,  with  hearty  good  will; 
At  morn,  oh  but  picture  the  terrible  bore  ! 
They  find  "  all  a  hum  "  about  "  Three  Regiments 
more." 

CHORUS. 

Three  Regiments  more. 


(    29    ) 


TOM  HALYARD. 


Written  at  sea,  on  the  melancholy  fate  of  a 
British  Tar,  who  fell  when  reefing  the  sail  from 
the  fore  top-sail  yard  of  an  Indiaman  and  perished  ; 
notwithstanding  the  greatest  exertions  were  made 
by  his  messmates  to  save  him.  Tom  Halyard  was 
no  less  the  joy  of  the  crew,  than  the  admiration 
of  every  one  on  board,  possessing  every  quality  to 
constitute  a  true  sailor ;  and  though  destined  to  fill 
an  humble  capacity  on  board,  the  Author  trusts,  a 
recital  of  the  event,  will  not  be  considered  unworthy 
the  perusal  of  his  readers. 

"J  British  Tar  is  England's  bulwark !  England s  glory  t'\ 
d  3 


tO  TOM   HALYAED. 


1. 


Tom  Halyard  was  a  Sailor  bold, 

Nor  cared  how  hard  it  blew. 

Quick  on  the  yard,  tho'  piercing  cold, 

To  reef  the  sails  he  flew  j 

When  rock'd  upon  the  raging  main, 

He  still  undaunted  sat ; 

Of  danger  he  would  ne'er  complain, 

He  never  dreamt  of  that. 


2. 


The  many  virtues  he  possessed 
Endeared  him  to  the  crew ; 
By  ev'ry  Tar  was  he  caressed, 
For  all,  his  virtues  knew  : 
To  meet  each  danger,  each  alarm, 
Tom  Halyard  quickly  hied, 
He  was  to  every  one  a  charm  ! 
To  every  one  a  guide! 
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3. 


When  off  his  watch,  like  other  men, 

In  turn  he'd  crack  his  joke, 

Prepare  his  much  lov'd  quid,  and  then, 

Would  chew  it,  as  he  spoke : 

To  drink  his  grog  full  well  he  knew, 

But  always  kept  in  mind, 

To  toast  the  health  of  Mary,  too, 

The  girl  he'd  left  behind. 


4. 


Each  gallant  messmate  e'er  adrmr'd 

That  courage  he  could  boast ; 

In  danger  it  each  Tar  inspired, 

x  „ .   then  it  shone  the  most : 

The  wind  might  roar  and  billows  foam, 

Tom  never  was  appall'd, 

He  felt  he  always  was  at  home, 

Wherever  duty  called. 
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5. 


And  now  round  Afric's  coast  they  steer, 

And  spread  the  swelling  sail, 

When  suddenly  the  clouds  appear 

To  tell  th'  approaching  gale. 

Aloft  the  sailors  quickly  go 

To  make  the  rigging  fast, 

To  send  top-gallant  masts  below, 

Preparing  for  the  blast. 


But  ere  th'  unruly  sail  is  furl'd, 

The  canvass  rent  in  twain, 

A  cruel  gust  impetuous  hurl'd 

Tom  Halyard  in  the  main. 

When  quickly  down  the  boat  is  lower'd, 

Their  dearest  friend  to  save ; 

Alas  !  too  soon  his  strength's  o'erpower'd, 

He  sinks  beneath  the  wave  ! 
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Still  all,  on  pleasing  hope  rely, 

Yet  anxiously  await, 

For  not  a  seaman's  cheek  is  dry, 

While  thinking  oh  his  fate ; 

When  lo !  the  boat  at  length  returns, 

No  trace  of  him  they  find ; 

And  ev'ry  heart  with  anguish  burns, 

To  leave  poor  Tom  behind. 


8. 


Below  they  go,  with  tears  bedew 

The  tankard  to  the  brim  ; 

While  ev'ry  thing  of  Tom's  they  view, 

Reminds  them  but  of  him  : 

No  chu/^e  of  scene  their  woes  relieve, 

For  many  a  day  to  come, 

Full  many  a  lonely  hour  they  grieve. 

Their  friend,  and  messmate  Tom  ! 


(    34     ) 


TO-MORROW. 


l. 


This  life  is  no  more  than  a  dream, 
A  period  from  nature  we  borrow, 
To-day  with  full  lustre  we  beam, 
To  be  blighted,  alas,  by  to-morrow ! 


2. 

Let's  banish  each  care  far  away,,.? 
And  chase  from  our  hearts  ev'ry  sorrow  j 
Drink  deep  of  life's  pleasures  to-day, 
Lest  the  cup  be  dried  up  by  to-morrow  ! 


*-+++***■***+** 
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3. 


Though  time  with  rapidity  flies, 
We'll  think  of  eternity  never, 
Joy  alone  shall  illumine  our  eyes, 
Tho*  darken'd  to-morrow  for  ever  ! 


4. 
Away  then,  thou  baneful  controul, 
All  alloy  from  our  transport  we'll  sever; 
While  the  dictates  which  flow  from  the  soul, 
On  our  hearts  shall  be  printed  for  ever. 


(    36     ) 


■/  +r + *  *■*  >#V%*sAA#\*./  * 


IMPROMPTU, 


ON 


A  Gentleman  requesting  of  a  servant,  that  he  might 
sit  down  by  the  fire,  till  his  master  and  mistress  (who 
who  were  both  out)  should  return. 


i(  What,  master  and  mistress  gone  out?" — 
"  Indeed,"  replies  John,  "  Sir,  'tis  true  $" — 
"  I'll  wait,  and  sit  down  by  the  fire  :" — 
u  You  can't,  Sir,  for  that's  gone  out  too." 


(    37     ) 


i^vsA#Nrv^s/'.^s/^*^v^.*%r^*s#s/-.*Nr^N/^rs*^*^/^^^ 


PARODY 


ON 


"  ROYS   WIFE  OF  ALDIVALLOCH." 


1. 

Faithless  Pat  of  Londonderry, 
Cruel  Pat  of  Londonderry, 
How  shamefully  he  treated  me, 
When  we  were  at  the  fair  of  Kerry. 
He  vow'd,  he  swore,  to  marry  me, 
He  said  he  lov'd  me  hest  of  any  j 
And  then  got  splk'd  to  Moll  M'Ghee, 
A  girl  not  worth  a  single  penny  ! 

Faithless  Pat  of  Londonderry,  &c. 
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Yet  still  he  was  a  youth  divine., 
And  well  cou'd  dance,  this  Irish  laddy  ; 
How  happy  I,  had  Pat  been  mine, 
And  I'd  beeu  call'd  sweet  Mistress  Paddy. 
Faithless  Pat  of  Londonderry,  &c 


His  cheeks  so  red,  so  round  his  head, 
His  whiskers,  too,  so  thick  and  turfy; 
I  wish  that  Poll  M'Ghee  were  dead, 
She  could  na  then  have  stole  my  Murphy. 
Cruel  Pat  of  Londonderry,  &c. 


Oh  you  have  broke  my  heart,  dear  Pat, 
Ah  why,  for  Miss  M'Ghee  forsake  me  ! 
I'd  been  thy  deary,  but  for  that  ; 
Ah  Moll  M'Ghee,  the  D-v-l  take  ye. 

Faithless  Pat  of  Londonderry,  &c. 
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5. 

Yes,  you  have  set  my  heart  oa  fire, 
I  tell  you,  Pat,  my  mind  quite  freely ; 
For  spite,  I'll  marry  Pat  M'Guire, 
I'm  sure  he'll  treat  me  more  genteely. 
Cruel  Pat  of  Londonderry,  &c. 


£  2 


(    40    ) 


LINES 


ON 


WILLIAM  OLIVER, 

Who  having  been  pressed  from  his  wife  and  family, 
felt  on  board  an  English  ship  in  the  moment  of 
victory,  in  an  action  with  a  French  frigate.  On 
the  enemy's  ship  being  brought  into  port,  his  wife 
hastened  on  board  to  embrace  her  husband;  but 
hearing  suddenly  of  his  death,  she  became  frantic 
with  grief,  and  wildly  looking  round,  plunged  head' 
long  into  the  sea,  to  seek  her  husband's  corpse ! 


1. 

Now,  as  the  pressgang  hurried  him  away, 
With  breaking  heart,  he  bade  his  wife  adieu, 
Left  her  to  rue  the  inauspicious  day, 
When  all  she  lov'd  was  taken  from  her  view. 
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2. 

Immers'd  in  tears,  she  left  the  fatal  spot, 
For  one  replete  with  happiness  before ; 
But  now,  alas  !  how  chang'd  her  humble  cot, 
Where  joy  had  reign'd,  joy  was  to  reign  no  more. 


3. 

Ev'n  those  who  once,  of  all,  could  cheer  the  most, 
Her  infant  babes,  with  all  their  artless  charms, 
Too  well  reminded  her  of  him  she'd  lost, 
Of  that  protector,  wrested  from  her  arms. 


4. 


By  care  surrounded  and  o'ercome  by  grief, 
She  sat  her  down  within  her  sad  retreat, 
And  looking  round  in  vain  to  find  relief, 
In  fault'ring  accents,  thus  bemoan'd  her  fatc» 
d  3 
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5. 


ff  From  all  I  love,  my  William,  forc'd  to  part, 
<f  Press'd  by  each  ill,  iavolv'd  in  ev'ry  care, 
"  Each  object  adds  fresh  sorrow  to  my  heart, 
"  And  yields  my  mind  to  anguish  and  despair  ! 


M  What  can  give  comfort  to  my  wretched  soul, 
"  Or  meliorate  the  keenness  of  my  woe  ? 
"  Where  fell  misfortune  reigns  without  controul, 
"  Nor  wills  cessation  to  the  ills  I  know  ! 


7. 

"  In  God  I'll  trust,  still  hoping  to  the  last, 
"  That  he  will  grant  my  husband's  safe  return ; 
"  His  presence,  only,  can  repay  the  past, 
"  For  he,  alone,  shall  bid  me  cease  to  mourn  !" 
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8. 

Her  husband,  e'er  regardless  of  his  fate, 
Save  for  the  sake  of  those  he  lov'd  so  dear, 
Griev'd  for  the  loss  of  his  distracted  wife, 
And  for  his  children,  shed  full  many  a  tear. 


9. 

Oft  on  the  deck,  when  watching  in  his  turn, 
He'd  sigh,  and  think  on  those  he'd  left  on  shore. 
Talk  of  his  wife,  and  for  his  children  mourn, 
And  long  for  joys  he  could  partake  no  more. 


10. 

And  when  his  faithful  messmate  e'er  was  near, 
Clasping  his  hand,  his  sorrowing  tale  he'd  tell; 
While  every  sentence  usher'd  forth  a  tear, 
And  every  tear  fresh  anguish  as  it  fell! 
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11. 


Where  is  that  joy,  my  wonted  comfort  where  ? 
Ah  !  where  is  fled  the  pleasure  of  repose  ? 
Hope  cheers  no  more,  for  nought,  save  fell  despair, 
O'er  my  sad  heart  her  gloomy  shadow  throws  ! 


12. 


As  on  the  deck  I  walk  by  midnight  gloom, 
Unheeded  sigh,  and  shed  th'unpitied  tear, 
Misfortune  reigns,  where  fortune  us'd  to  bloom, 
And  mis'ry  revels  e'en  on  pleasure's  bier. 


13. 

Yet  do  I  like  to  view  the  moony  beam, 
And  trace  it  glimm'iing  thro'  it's  cloudy  veil, 
To  sleep,  and  taste  of  joy's  deceptive  dream, 
And  waking,  nought  save  disappointment  feel. 
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14. 


Vain  is  the  sigh  that  from  my  bosom  steals, 
In  vain,  to  Pity's  shrine  I  bend  my  knee  ; 
Too  plain,  alas,  my  cheerless  heart  reveals, 
It  pants  for  bliss,  long  since  forsaken  me ! 


15. 

Now,  hark!  the  bells'  successive  peals  proclaim, 
Throughout  the  town,  the  ever  welcome  news, 
To  raise  still  higher  Britain's  envied  fame, 
And  patriot  zeal  thro'  ev'ry  breast  diffuse  ! 


16. 

Now  tolls  that  bell  with  ev'ry  mournful  sound  ! 
And  rings  the  knell  of  many  a  hero  slain  ; 
In  place  of  comfort,  spreading  gloom  around, 
And  wounding  hearts  which  it  had  cheer'd  in  vain# 
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17. 

But  there  was  one  who  in  the  battle  fell, 
Whose  lowly  station  and  obscurer  name, 
Excites  no  one  the  sailor's  fate  to  tell, 
Or  grant  one  laurel  to  the  hero's  fame  ! 


18. 


While  on  he  press'd  to  act  a  Briton's  part, 
Resolv'd,  Old  England's  honour  to  maintain, 
A  fatal  bullet  pierc'd  him  to  the  heart, 
And  gave  his  body  lifeless  to  the  main  ! 


19. 


To  clasp  her  long  lost  husband  to  her  breast, 
On  board,  elate  with  hope,  poor  Mary  hied  ; 
With  him,  once  more  supremely  to  be  blest, 
And  taste  of  joys,  to  her  so  long  denied. 
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20. 


But  mark,  the  fatal  news  no  more  conceal'd, 
The  Tars,  in  mournful  mood,  to  Mary  tell } 
Too  soon,  alas  !  the  painful  fact's  reveal'd, 
How  William  in  the  arms  of  Vict'ry  fell ! 


21. 


With  frantic  looks,  as  down  the  side  she  step'd, 
First,  wildly  gazing  on  his  wat'ry  grave j 
Convuls'd  with  grief,  impatiently  she  lept, 
And  gave  herself  a  victim  to  the  wave  ! 


(    48    ) 


EXTEMPORE. 


Away,  ye  Reformers,  your  time  don't  be  wasting." 


,  1. 

Away,  ye  reformers,  your  time  don't  be  wasting, 
On  maxims  which  ne'er  were  intended  for  man, 
When  nature  invites  you,  as  time  is  fast  hasting, 
To  taste  of  life's  pleasures  as  long  as  you  can. 


2. 

That  coyness,  dear  Anna,  destroys  ev'ry  feature, 
And  lessens  each  charm  you  are  destin'd  to  wear  5 
To  you  it  belongs  to  distribute,  dear  creature  ! 
Those  joys  which  are  center 'd  alone  in  the  fair. 
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3. 

Ah  why  on  thy  cheek  are  those  deep  crimson  blushes  ? 
To  love  surely  ne'er  was  accounted  a  sin  ! 
Such  outward  deception  the  sigh  never  hushes, 
But  pictures  more  strongly  the  passion  within. 

4. 

Then  cease,  lovely  woman !  while  fill'd  with  emotion, 
Love's  attributes  thus  ne'er  attempt  to  controul  j 
The  heart  cannot,  surely,  refuse  its  devotion, 
To  feelings  imprinted  so  deep  on  the  soul ! 


(    50    ) 


EXTEMPORE 


A  married  Man  being  about  to  make  a  Will. 


Th  b  y  tell  me,  my  friend,  you  are  making  your  will, 
You  may  just  as  well  leave  it  alone  ; 
For  since  you  have  tasted  of  marriage's  pill, 
You  can  ne'er  have  a  will  of  your  own  ! 


EPIGRAM 

ON 

A  Gentleman,  who  was  very  desirous  to  learn  to  what 
he  might  be  changed  after  death,  according  to 
Pythagorean  tenets. 


Pythagoras  says,— » when  we  die,  we  shall  find, 
We  each  shall  he  chang'd  to  a  brute  of  some  kind. 
Should  this  be  the  case,  you  will  trouble  the  least } 
You  wont  require  change,  you're  already  a  beast. 


(    51     ) 


SONG 


ON 


THE  LATE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  LAKE, 


COMMANDER    IN    CHIEF    IN    INDIA. 


Tune. — u  Oh  protect  the  hardy  Tar. 


I. 

Come,  Britons,  sing  the  hero's  praise, 

Both  England's  boast  and  glory ; 

He'll  be  the  theme  of  future  days, 

And  e'er  renown'd  in  story  : 

Then  here's  to  him,  the  gallant  Lake, 

Whose  deeds  of  admiration, 

Have  made  th'  astonish'd  world  partake 

Of  grateful  exultation. 

r  2 
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f##/w////y^/////////////' 


2. 

On  Delhy's  (13)  plains,  with  ardent  zeal, 
He  flew  where  e'r't  required  him  ; 
His  conduct  made  the  soldier  feel 
That  glory  which  inspired  him  : 
Then  here's  to  him  who  shew'd  the  way, 
Amidst  the  cannon's  rattle, 
Who  pointed  out  where  glory  lay, 
Then  rushed  into  the  battle  ! 


3. 

When  Jura's  (14)  fortress  dar'd  oppose, 

And  bade  us  keep  our  distance, 

He  quickly  shew'd  the  haughty  foes, 

How  vain  was  all  resistance  : 

Then  here's  to  him,  whom  nought  appals, 

To  fear  a  perfect  stranger, 

Who,  when  his  country's  honour  calls, 

Would  scorn  to  think  on  danger. 
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4. 


Laswarrie  (15)  recollects  the  hour, 

When  thousands  flew  before  him, 

And  tho'  the  vanquish'd  dread  his  pow'r, 

They  wonder,  and  adore  him ! 

For  in  the  battle's  fiercest  heat, 

To  those  who  ceased  resistance, 

He  rose  them  suppliant  from  his  feet, 

And  promised  them  assistance. 


5. 

And  now  the  dreadful  conflict  o'er, 
And  cannon  cease  to  rattle, 
I  hear  his  noble  soul  deplore 
Those  fallen  in  the  battle  ! 
Then  let  us  each  our  praise  bestow 
On  one  so  well  deserving  : 
Long  may  the  world  his  value  know, 
And  pray  for  his  preserving. 
f  3 


(    54     ) 


SATURDAY  NIGHT  AT  SEA ; 

OR 

SWEETHEARTS  AND  WIVES. 

Tune. — "  My  Lodging  is  on  the  cold  ground." 

Written  for  the  last  Saturday  night  of  a  voyage 
from  England  to  Madias,  when  the  Passengers  and 
others  were  on  the  eve  of  separation. 


1. 

Tho'  keen  are  the  pangs  we  are  destin'd  to  feel, 

When  parting  from  those  we  revere  ; 

The  hope  of  return  shall  our  sorrows  conceal, 

And  repress  in  our  eyes  ev'ry  tear ! 

Let  us  look  to  the  future,  and  hail  that  return, 

As  the  happiest  day  of  our  lives ; 

But,  absent  from  those  we  love  dear,  may  we  learn, 

To  drink  to  our  Sweethearts  and  Wkcs. 
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No  distance  or  time  can  efface  from  each  heart, 

That  love  which  we  felt  when  on  shore ; 

The  seas,  for  a  time,  may  our  destinies  part, 

But  to  bind  our  affections  the  more  : 

Tho'  by  Fate's  stern  decree,  on  the  billows  we're  cast, 

When  the  hour  of  our  transport  arrives, 

We'll  be  amply  repaid  for  the  dangers  we've  past, 

By  the  charms  of  our  Sweethearts  and  Wives. 


3. 


And  now  to  our  friends  we'll  replenish  the  bowl  ; 
As  the  moment  of  parting  draws  nigh, 
Shall  friendship  produce  no  regret  from  the  soul  \ 
Nor  exact  from  each  bosom  a  sigh ! 
Let's  pledge  to  each  other,  tho'  distant  we  live, 
Each  success,  through  the  rest  of  our  lives ; 
And  then  with  full  rapture  the  blessed  toast  give : 
Here's  the  health  of  our  Sweethearts  and  Wives. 
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4. 


Though  but  once  in  a  week  comes  blest  Saturday  * 

night, 
When  we  think  of  our  Sweethearts  on  shore, 
What  can  give  us  such  pleasure,  such  joy  and  delight, 
As  to  talk  of  the  girls  we  adore  ! 
Then  fill  up  the  goblet,  nor  let  the  glass  stand, 
May  this  night  be  the  worst  of  our  lives  j 
Each  heart  shall  with  blissful  emotion  expand, 
As  we  drink  to  our  Sweethearts  and  Wives. 

*  See  the  Notes  at  the  end  of  the  Volume. 


(  57    ) 


/////////A/// 


"  Vain  are  the  sighs  which  from  my  bosom  steal." 


I. 


Va  i  n  are  the  sighs  which  from  my  bosom  steal  ! 
In  vain  !  my  knee,  to  beauty's  shrine  I'm  bending  j 
Keen  are  the  pangs  my  heart  is  doom'd  to  feel, 
And  keen  the  love,  within  that  heart  contending ! 
Blest  are  the  charms  my  trembling  frame  disarm, 
Blest  are  those  eyes  each  dazzling  lustre  blending  ; 
Vain  are  the  sighs  which  from  my  bosom  steal, 
In  vain  my  knee  to  beauty's  shrine  I'm  bending  ! 
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2. 

But  ah,  alas !  my  passion  stronger  grows, 
At  sight  of  thee,  my  mad'ning  love's  increasing ; 
Thro*  ev'ry  vein  th'  insidious  poison  flows, 
And  bids  my  soul  adore  thee  without  ceasing. 
Oh  !  then  some  cure  impart  to  this  dejected  heart, 
And  from  his  chains  your  pris'ner  be  releasing  ; 
For  ah,  alas  !  my  passion  stronger  grows, 
At  ev'ry  glance  my  mad'ning  love's  increasing. 


3. 

Could  I  but  trace,  upon  that  beauteous  cheek, 
One  soothing  tear  of  sympathy  descending  j 
No  better  charm,  dear  Anna,  would  I  seek, 
No  stronger  shield  against  each  ill  impending  : 
But  dare  I  ark  such  bliss  !  such  heav'nly  joy  as  this  ! 
To  shaie  clfliuhts,  all  others  far  transcending! 
Ah !  could  I  trace  upon  that  lovely  cheek, 
One  heav'nly  tear  of  sympathy  descending  ! 


(  59  ) 


***  ******  ******  *  *s  **  *  ***  ///////////////f//  ///////////7////////> 


REPLY 


TO 


^  Commandant,  who  was  on  bad  terms  with  his  Officers, 
and  who  always  gave  bad  wine  at  his  table. 


When  of  thy  parties  we  refus'd  to  be, 
And  all  thy  invitations  dar'd  decline, 
'T  was  not  at  all  from  our  dislike  to  thee; 
It  was,  because  we  did  not  like  thy  Wine! 


(    60    ) 


+*+**+******■ +*>+^**++r++'+s^r*^****'S 


PARODY 


"   A   SMILE   TO   A    TEAR." 


1. 

Said  ajlea  to  a  bug, 

Whom  he  met  in  a  rug, 

Which  cover'd  a  bed  in  cold  weather  : 

In  sooth,  Mr.  Bug, 

We  are  both  very  snug  $ 

Bat  how  hopp'd  we  both  here  together  ? 

2. 
I  came  in  the  night, 
In  a  sad  hungry  plight, 
To  feast  on  yon  daughter  of  sorrow  ; 
And  I,  said  the  flea, 
Am  delighted  to  see, 
That  there's  food  for  us  loth  till  to-morrow  ! 
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3. 

Then  oh  !  says  the  bug, 

Sweet  flea,  let  us  hug, 

We're  twins,  and  old  Scratch  is  our  mother ; 

And  how  charming  to  know, 

As  we  hop  to  and  fro, 

That  they  can't  catch  the  one  or  the  otlier  ! 


(    62    ) 


THE  MANOEUVRES. 


1. 

The  Doctor  he  manoeuvres  you,  with  pill  and  with 

potion, 
And  often  he  adds  fuel  to  intestine  commotion  ; 
Your  system  thus  derang'd,  gets  into  such  a  pother, 
The  diaphragm  and  spleen,  manoeuvre  one  another  ! 


2. 

The  Parson  who  endeavours,  at  each  convenient  crisis, 
To  prove  that  love  of  money,  produces  many  vices  ; 
While  strenuously  preaching,  against  the  love  of  pelf, 
Manoeuvres  for  his  tythes,  without  remorse  himself! 
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3. 


The  Lawyer  most  impartial,  for  either  party  pleading, 
Wou'd  have  his  client  think,  he's  certain  of  succeeding  ; 
Tho'  when  his  cause  comes  on,  at  last,  to  be  disputed, 
He  finds  he's  out-manoeuver'd,  and  after  all  nonsuited. 


The  Bailiff,  who  perhaps  may  be,  a  civil  kind  of  man, 
Manoeuvres  with  his  capias,  t'arrest  you  if  he  can, 
He'll  boast  of  British  liberty,  our  justice,  and  our  laws, 
You  wont  find  much  of  either,  if  once  within  his  claws  ! 


5. 

The  Minister  manoeuvres  you,  with  subsidies  and  taxes, 
And  not  a  single  session,  from  his  budgetting  relaxes  ; 
While  Opposition  rant  and  rave,  to  prove  it  is  a  sin, 
Yet  do  the  very  same  themselves,  whenever  they  get  in  ! 
g  2 
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The  Ensign  cannot  even,  resist  the  great  temptation, 
To  manoeuvre  the  battalion,  tho'  lowest  in  his  station, 
Tho'  certainly  improbable,  that  he  shou'd  well  know 

how, 
With  the  air  of  a  Field  Marshal !  makes  'em  cuddum 

koob  outou* 


7. 
Lieutenants,  in  their  turn,  tho'  unwilling  to  explore, 
Dundas's  long  manoeuvres,  declare  the  book's  a  bore ; 
Yet  when  the  Captain's  off,  they  feel  their  power  begin, 
Manomvre  the  poor  Ensigns,  and  make  the  Subs  fall  in. 


8. 

The  Captain,  who  but  t'other  day,  himself  was  but  a  Sub, 
And  who  has  pretty  often,  been  favoured  with  a  rub, 
Manoeuvres  all  below  him,  without  the  smallest  pain, 
And  thanks  his  stars  he  cannot  be,  a  Subaltern  again  \ 
*  Vide  the  Notes  at  the  cud  of  the  Volume. 
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9. 

The  Major  of  the  reg'ment,  to  whom  we  next  refer, 
Oft  makes  the  Captain  feel,  the  sharpness  of  his  spur ! 
While  the  Colonel  next  appears,  who  often  for  a  whim, 
When  happening  to  be  bilious,  in  turn  manoeuvres  him. 


10. 

The  Colonel  not  secure,  from  the  pains  of  martial  law, 
Looks  up  to  his  superiors,  with  deference  and  awe ; 
With  all  his  ruse  de  guerre,  it  often  proves  his  fate, 
To  share  with  his  companions,  the  pleasing  chocolate  !* 


11. 

The  General,  who  has  oft'  enough,  maneeuvfd  in  his  life, 
Though  tired  with  age  and  service,  of  military  strife, 
Still  true  indeed  it  is,  that  it  happens  now  and  then, 
That  he's  himself  manoeuvr'd,  the  same  as  other  men. 

g  3 
*  Vide  the  Notes  at  the  end  of  the  Volume. 
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12. 


Commanders  in  Chief,  may  those  who  fill  the  station, 
Be  zealous  to  encrease,  the  glory  of  the  nation  ! 
Oh  may  they  thrash  our  foes,  whenever  they  may 

meet  'em, 
Like  Wellington  manoeuvre  'em,  like  Wellington  defeat 


(    V    ) 


FRIENDSHIP,  THEN  LOVE. 


At  first  it  was  friendship,  dear  Susan,  I  own, 
For  with  no  other  passion  I  strove, 
The  milder  sensation  of  friendship  is  flown, 
And  it's  place  is  succeeded  by  love  ! 


]  knew  not  what  dangers  encompass'd  my  heart, 
Till  I  gazed  on  thy  beauty,  sweet  maid  ! 
I  felt  not  those  pangs  you  so  keenly  impart, 
Till  thy  charms,  T  incautious  surveyed. 
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How  near  to  our  pleasures,  our  miseries  lie, 
Which  yield  us  so  quickly  to  sorrow, 
As  the  flow'r,  so  enchanting  to-day,  to  the  eye, 
May  be  destin'd  to  fade  by  to-morrow  ! 


4. 

Yet  say  not  dear  woman,  'tis  useless  to  love, 
When  its  joys  we're  forbidden  to  share, 
Tho'  vain  our  endeavours,  t'obtain  them  may  prove, 
Hope  keeps  us  at  least  from  despair  ! 


(    69     ) 


LINES 

Addressed  by  a  Gentleman  to  a  Lady,  by  whose  Sister 
he  had  been  entrusted  with  a  Kiss  for  her,  on  his 
arrival  in  India. 


Oh  that  I'd  never,  never  been 
Entrusted  with  such  bliss  ! 
I  had  not  suffer'd  pangs  so  keen, 
When  parting  with  the  Kiss  ! 

How  can  I  e'er  resign,  sweet  maid, 
Such  dear  delight  as  this  ? 
When  deep  within  my  heart  is  laid 
The  sweet  ecstatic  Kiss  ! 

Yet  ah!  I  ought  not  to  repiue, 
At  yielding  up  the  bliss, 
When  on  such  heav'nly  lips  as  thine, 
I  may  repay  the  Kiss  ! 


(    70    ) 


ACROSTIC. 


Wh  ere  can  you  such  true  beauty  find  ? 
Each  charm  and  virtue's  here  combin'd  ! 

Rich! in  the  grand  attractive  art, 

To  charm  the  soul,  and  win  the  heart ; 

Ah  !  let  my  muse in  brighest  lays, 

Rejoice  to  speak  in  fVertar's  praise  ! 


SOPHIA. 

Sweetest  of  women,  fairest  of  the  fair, 
Oh  how  transcendant  all  thy  virtues  are, 
Possessed  of  charms  enchanting  and  divine ; 
Heaven's  sweetest  model,  Nature's  best  design, 
In  thee  I  trace,  each  virtue  to  adorn, 
And  find  at  last,  a  Rose  without  a  thorn ! 
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ACROSTIC 


Sweet  maid,  when  on  thy  form  1  gaze, 

Oh  how  this  heart  would  speak  thy  praise ! 

Past  all  compare,  thy  virtues  prove, 

How  can  I  look,  and  still  not  love? 

If  'tis  a  crime,  such  heav'nly  charms  t'adore  } 

Ah  let  me  sin,  and  sinning  love  thee  more ! 


ON  ATHEISM. 


The  fool  may  refuse  to  believe, 
And  Scriptural  truth  may  deny, 
An  Atheist,  venture  to  live  ; 
But  will  never  an  Atheist  die  ! 


(  n  ) 


PARTING  FROM  EMMA. 


When  I  parted  from  Emma,  I  look'd  for  a  tear, 
And  expected  a  sigh  of  despondence  to  hear  j 
How  keen  my  emotion,  when  nothing  appear'd, 
Bespeaking  regret,  for  the  man  she  revered! 


But  ah  !  when  I  ventured  t'   express  my  surprize, 
The  tears  of  distress,  quickly  gush'd  from  her  eyes ; 
With  anguish  she  answer' cl,  "  can  parting  e'er  prove, 
*'  A  source  of  delight,  to  those  destined  to  love  ?" 
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3. 


What  tho'  I  endeavoured,  my  pangs  to  suppress, 
That  the  man  I  so  lov'd,  might  experience  the  less ; 
When  you  look'd  on  these  eyes,  and  found  apathy 

there, 
'Twas  the  sources  of  grief  were  absorb'd  by  despair  ! 


Then  wound  not  your  Emma  by  doubts  so  unkind, 
Nor  judge  of  her  heart,  by  the  strength  of  her  raindj 
Who  nerv'd  by  affection,  her  sighs  could,  controul, 
Tho'  sorrow's  keen  dart  was  transfix' d  in  her  soul. 


(     74     ) 


THE  FRENCHMAN  IN  JEOPARDY 


I. 

A  Frenchman,  who  once  with  hunger  was  press'd, 

From  a  shop  stole  a  shoulder  of  mutton, 

He  tried  to  conceal  the  meat  under  his  vest, 

But  his  coat  he  neglected  to  button  ; 

His  coat  being  short,  and  the  joint  being  long, 

Suspicion  so  quick  had  arisen, 

That  Constables  came  in  a  terrible  throng, 

And  took  off  Monsieur  to  the  prison  ! 
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2. 

The  Court  being  set  to  consider  the  case, 
Found  him  guilty  of  stealing  the  mutton, 
And  said,  for  the  world,  they'd  not  be  in  his  place, 
Who  was  prov'd  both  a  rogue  and  a  glutton  ! 
They  order'd  him  flogging,  and  fined  him  beside  ; 
And  the  Judge  such  an  awful  face  put  on ! 
That  the  Frenchman,  alarm'd  at  the  sentence,  replied, 
"  I  would  much  rather  pay  for  de  mutton." 


h  2 
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THE  BROOM-MAKERS. 


Says  Jack  to  friend  Thomas,  "how  do  you  contrire, 
"  To  sell  brooms  so  cheap,  and  yet  profit  deiive  ? 
"  I  sell  mine  for  two-pence,  and  I  steal  the  wood, 
"  Yet  you  sell  them  cheaper,  and  make  'em  as  good." 


To  m  quickly  replies,  "  what  you  say  Jack  is  true, 
"  I'll  tell  you  the  way,  that  I  under-sell  you, 
"  Tho'  you  steal  the  wood,  still  the  work  must  be  paid, 
"  The  brooms  which  I'm  selling,  I  steal  ready  made  /" 
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SONG. 


THE  CORSICAN  TYRANT. 

Tune. — "   The  Prince  and  Old  England  for  Ever:' 

1. 
How  long  must  all  Europe  be  destin'd  to  groan, 
And  droop  'neath  the  Corsican's  sway  ? 
How  long  shall  the  Despot,  on  tyranny's  throne 
The  ensign  of  warfare  display  ? 
'Tis  England  alone,  bis  ambition  can  stem, 
Britannia  must  e'er  rule  the  waves  ! 
Forbid  it  oh  Fate,  that  we  ever  like  them, 
Be  chang'd  from  true  freemen  to  slaves  ! 

CHORUS. 

Then  push  round  the  bottle,  our  cares  let's  beguile, 
Ana  drink  to  our  country  and  laws, 
And  prove,  that  tho'  distant  from  England's  blest  Isle, 
We  are  equally  firm  in  her  cause. 
h  3 
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2. 
His  ambition,  no  conquest  can  ever  allay, 
Could  the  world  to  the  Tyrant  submit, 
He'd  sigh  for  more  nations,  to  yield  to  his  sway, 
On  which  his  destruction  might  sit  j 
No  sooner  to  myriads  resistance  proves  vain, 
Than  the  monarch's  depriv'd  of  his  throne, 
The  diadem  seiz'd  from  the  Prince  who  should  reign, 
And  unblushingly  hail'd  as  his  own  ! 

CHORUS. 

Then  push  round  the  bottle,  &c. 

3. 
Ah  !  soon  may  the  long  wished  for  era  arrive, 
When  the  pow'r  of  the  Tyrant  shall  cease  ; 
When  war  shall  no  longer  continue  to  thrive, 
But  be  ehang'd  for  perpetual  peace  ! 
Then  England,  the  proudest  of  laurels  shall  own, 
Admir'd  by  each  power  far  and  wide, 
Who  struggled  not  merely  for  England  alone, 
But  for  all  other  nations  beside  ! 

CHORUS. 

Then  push  round  the  bottle,  &c. 
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4. 

It  matters  not  Soldiers,  wherever  you  serve, 

The  cause  you  support  is  the  same, 

Then  ne'er  from  allegiance  be  tempted  to  swerve, 

And  the  title  of  Britons  disclaim ! 

While  in  honour's  blest  path  we  continue  to  move, 

What  enemies  need  we  to  fear  ? 

Inspir'd  in  the  cause  of  our  country,  we'll  prove 

That  no  tyrant  can  ever  come  here  !* 

CHORUS. 

Then  push  round  the  bottle,  &c. 


*  See  the  Notes  at  the  end  of  the  Volume. 
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EPIGRAM 


A  Gentleman  being  captivated  with  a  Lady,  who  sent 
him  a  Water-Melon. 


Who  would  have  thought,  a  melon  could  impart, 
Such  heav'nly  warmth  to  this  distracted  heart  ? 
That  its  effects  should  act  by  contrary  rule, 
And  warm  that  blood,  which  it  was  meant  to  cool ! 


IMPROMPTU 

ON 

A   Gentleman  shedding  tears,    who   had  never   been 
known  to  weep  before. 


Why  weep  my  friend  or  thus  dejected  be? 
Unless  thy  tears  are  novelty  to  thee : 
Restrain  thy  grief,  thy  wonted  peace  restore, 
Tis  hard  on  eyes,  which  never  wept  before  ! 
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REPLY 

To  a  Lady  who  observed  at  a  Party  how  strange  it  was, 
that  the  names  of  all  the  Gentlemen,  who  were 
then  near  her,  commenced  with  B. 

Who  can  resist  such  charms  as  thine, 
Or  their  attractive  powers  ? 
Bees  always  fly  to  sweets  divine, 
And  choose  delicious  flowers  ! 


EPIGRAM 

ON 

A  Person  complaining  to  another,  that  some  one  had 
taken  his  Character  away. 

"My  character  he's  ta'en  away," 
Cries  Jack  in  angry  mood; 
Says  Will,  "  Oh  let  him  keep  it  pray, 
"  'T  wont  do  him  any  good!" 
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ADDRESS, 

ON 

THE  OPENING 

OF    THE 

NEW  CALCUTTA 

PRIVATE  SUBSCRIPTION  THEATRE, 
NOVEMBER    25,    1813. 


In  distant  climes,  you  can't  expect  our  boards, 
Can  offer  scenes,  which  Drury's  fame  affords  ; 
But  though  we've  not  the  force  of  Kemble's  art, 
Nor  Siddons'  tragic  powers,  to  charm  the  heart, 
Our  zeal  to  please  shall  ev'ry  fear  suppress, 
We  may  deserve,  though  not  command  success. 
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Then  let  this  stage  be  destined  to  impart 

Such  scenes  alone,  as  meliorate  the  heart, 

T'  exclude  all  bad  examples  from  our  play, 

Plots  which  corrupt  !  and  maxims  which  betray  ! 

Licentious  manners  strictly  to  forbid, 

And  welcome  worth,  and  honour  in  their  stead  ! 

To  live  in  error,  since  the  world  began, 

Has  been  th'  inevitable  lot  of  man  : 

If  then  that  none  unblemish'd  you  can  find, 

Be  to  our  failings,  generously  kind  j 

By  your  applause  be  all  our  fears  allayed, 

At  your  command,  we  blossom  or  we  fade  ! 

But  hold  !  a  star  upon  our  dawn  appears, 

To  chase  our  doubts,  and  dissipate  our  fears  ! 

Since  she  has  blest  these  shores,  each  drooping  flow'r 

Revives  again,  to  bloom  with  double  power  ; 

Long  may  she  live,  each  virtue  to  impart, 

And  prove  a  source  of  joy  to  every  heart  ! 

Hail  to  the  day  !  which  welcom'd  to  our  coast, 

The  statesman's  model,  and  the  soldier's  boast  ! 

Propitious  hour,  when  Erin's  friend  appear'd, 

By  Prince,  and  People,  equally  revered  ! 
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They,  patriot  like,  each  selfish  aim  withstood, 
And  gave  their  Country's  pride,  for  India's  good  ! 
Since  he  has  deign'd,  our  efforts  to  befriend,* 
We  cannot  fail  to  conquer  in  the  end  : 
Then  let  it  be  our  object  to  beguile 
Each  drooping  moment,  by  the  Drama's  smile, 
By  tales  of  woe,  to  win  th'  attentive  ear, 
Excite  to  joy,  or  claim  the  pearly  tear ; 
T'  expose  each  folly  clearly  to  our  eyes, 
And  by  such  lessons,  teach  us  to  be  wise ; 
The  charms  of  virtue  boldly  to  proclaim, 
And  point  to  all,  the  envied  road  to  fame  ! 
To  you,  with  anxious  hope,  we  trust  our  cause, 
Cheer  us  with  smiles,  and  greet  us  with  applause  ; 
While  deep  engrafted  in  our  breasts  shall  live, 
The  dear  remembrance  of  the  boon  you  give. 

*  Sec  the  Notes  at  the  end  of  the  Volume. 
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EPIGRAM 

ON 

A  Lawyer  who  died  without  Effects  .' 


u  No  effects  had  old  Quill  when  he  died  ; 
"  'Tis  odd,"  says  his  heir,  and  then  pauses. — 
"  How  could  he  ?"  Dick  quickly  replied, 
"  When  you  know  he  ne'er  had  any  causes  /'' 


LINES 

Addressed  to  a  Lady  by  her  Lover,  on  her  desiring  lain 
to  forget  her. 

Can  eyes  so  accustom'd  with  rapture  to  gaze, 
On  the  exquisite  beauties  they  view  ! 
In  a  moment,  for  ever  that  lustre  erase, 
Which  so  deep  was  imprinted  by  you  ? 
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FAREWELL  ADDRESS 

BY 

AN  OFFICER 

To  a  Lady,  to  whom  he  was  paying  his  Addresses,  on 
his  being  suddenly  ordered  to  join  his  Regiment 
abroad. 

Farewell,  sweet  Girl,  of  marriage  talk  no  more, 
I  would  be  join'd  to  thee,  but  I  must  join  my  corps  ! 
In  lieu  of  wedlock,  I'll  be  seeking  fame, 
And  e'er  a  husband,  will  deserve  the  name  ! 
Should  Fate  ordain  that  I  successful  prove, 
Again  I'll  revel  in  the  fields  of  love. 

1804.— AllalmbatL 


EPITAPH 

ON 

AN  HONEST   MAN. 


Tell  me  who  can,  who  lies  beneath  this  sod  ? 
An  honest  man, the  noblest  work  of  God  ! 
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IMPROMPTU, 

ON 

A  Party  disputing  which  was  the  most  expressive 
Language. 

Talk  not  of  your  Latin,  your  French,  or  your  Greek 
Such  sounds  I've  been  taught  to  despise ; 
What  tongue  in  the  world,  can  such  eloquence  speak, 
As  the  language  express'd  by  the  eyes? 

ACROSTIC, 

SENT    BY 

A  Gentleman  to  a  Lady,  who  requested  him  to  deliver 
a  Kiss  for  her,  to  her  Sister  in  the  East- Indies. 

Keep  the  alluring  gem,  dear  maid, 
I   dare'nt  possess  such  bliss  ! 
So  sure  upon  these  lips  'tis  laid, 
So  sure  I'll  keep  the  kiss. 

i  e 
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THE   DON  COSSACK, 


AND 


CAPTAIN   BOCK. 


The  hospitality  of  the  Citizens  of  London  has  at 
all  times  been  proverbial,  but  in  no  instance  has  it 
shone  so  conspicuous,  as  on  the  late  memorable 
arrival  from  Russia,  of  the  famous  and  gallant  Don 
Cossack,  and  his  friend  Captain  Bock.  The  author 
cannot  resist  the  temptation,  previous  to  his  offering 
his  humble  lay  in  commemoration  of  the  above,  to 
give  in  the  first  place,  an  extract  from  the  London 
Newspapers  detailing  this  momentous  event ;  and 
although  he  has  been  anxious  to  follow  as  closely  as 
possible  such  elegant  prosaic  description,  still  he 
feels  very  considerable  difficulty,  in  discovering  lan- 
guage sufficiently  sublime  and  expressive  to  do 
justice  to  the  subject !  ! 
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EXTRACT  FROM  THE  LONDON  NEWSPAPERS. 
London,  April  18,  1813. 

«  THE  RUSSIAN  COSSACK. 

"  The  expected  appearance  of  the  gallant  Cossack 
**  attracted  an  immense  assemblage  of  spectators  ; 
"  the  Exchange  was  literally  crammed.  The  Cossack 
"  and  Captain  Bock  arrived  at  the  Mansion  House 
"  shortly  after  one,  and  were  greeted  with  loud  and 
"  repeated  acclamations,  and  conducted  by  the  City 
"  Marshals  to  the  antichamber,  where  the  Lord 
"  Mayor  attended  by  the  Aldermen  received  them. 
"  A  very  handsome  cold  collation  was  prepared,  of 
"  which  Captain  Bock  and  the  Cossack  partook.  Mr. 
"  Grant  then  undertook  to  interpret  between  them  : 
'*  his  Lordship  assured  the  Cossack,  that  he  was 
"  proud  to  offer  him  his  hand  !  His  answer  was  short 
**  but  emphatic  ;  —  he  thanked  his  Lordship,  and 
"  said  he  was  ready  to  die  for  his  country.  A  hearty 
"  shake  then  took  place  on  both  sides.  The  Cos- 
"  sack's  name  is  Alexander  Witteschendst ;  he  is  in 
"  his  54th  year,  had  retired  fifteen  years  since  pen- 
i  3 
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"  sioned,  but  voluntarily  enrolled  himself  again  on 
"  the  invasion  of  his  country.  He  was  dressed  in 
"  the  Cossack  costume,  with  a  musket  slung  behind 
"  him,  and  a  pike  upwards  of  10  feet  long  I 

"  At  half  past  one  they  proceeded  to  the  Royal 
"  Exchange,  in  the  following  order ; — 

M  MARSHALMEN    CLEARING    THE    WAY, 

*'  The  Don  Cossack  supported  by  two  City  Officers, 
"  Captain  Bock  between  the  Lord  Mayor,  #c. 

"  The  rush  into  Change  was  irresistible,  and  they 
"  proceeded  to  Lloyd's  amidst  huzzas  cordial  and 
"  repeated.  Silence  being  obtained,  the  Lord  Mayor 
"  said  he  was  desirous  to  propose  three  times  three  to 
"  the  gallant  visitors  :  his  Lordship  then  giving  the 
a  word,  the  acclamation,  we  are  proud  to  say,  was 
' '  as  general  and  loud  as  ever  was  heard  in  that  place. 
"  His  Lordship  then  said,  that  Captain  Bock  propo- 
"  sed  three  times  three  to  Lord  Wellington  and  the 
"  British  army ;  and  added,  that  the  Cossack  had, 
"  with  the  instrument  then  in  his  hand,  killed  thirty - 
"  nine  of  the  enemy  !  An  universal  burst  of  accla- 
V  mation  succeeded,  and  the  visitors  withdrew."' 
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CAPTAIN  BOCK  and  the  DON  COSSACK. 


]. 


From  Smolensko  there  came 
A  man  of  vast  fame, 

Who  was  anxious  the  foe  to  attack ; 
He  came  over  to  shew, 
(As  John  Bull  didn't  know) 

What  in  Russia,  they  call  a  Cossack! 


2. 

The  Mayor  thought  it  right, 
As  the  Cits  love  a  sight, 

To  ask  him  to  visit  him  smack, 
He  was  certain  they'd  be 
Most  delighted  to  see, 

Captain  Bock  and  the  gallant  Cossack. 
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3. 

'Twas  about  one  o'clock, 
When  the  Cossack  and  Bock, 

To  the  Mansion  House  went  in  a  crack, 
Where  with  loud  acclamation, 
And  congratulation, 

The  Lord  Mayor  received  the  Cossack. 


4. 
Then  each  took  his  station, 
Around  the  collation, 

Of  which  Captain  Bock  took  a  snack, 
While  his  friend,  the  Lord  Mayor, 
And  the  Aldermen  there, 

Eat  enough  to  alarm  the  Cossack  ! 

5. 

Mr.  G 1  undertook, 

And  without  any  book, 

To  interpret  their  mutual  clack; 
Or  else  it  is  plain, 
They  had  chatter'd  in  vain, 

Both  the  Mayor  and  the  gallant   Cossack. 
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6. 
Then  his  Lordship  said  loud, 
"  I  shall  always  feel  proud, 

"  Tho'.of  words  I  find  often  a  lack, 
"  To  shake  hands  with  the  Don,* 
"  And  be  number'd  as  one 

'*  Of  the  friends  of  the  gallant  Cossack." 


7. 
His  emphatic  reply, 
"  I  am  ready  to  die 

"  For  my  country  !"  quite  took  them  aback. 
While  the  loyal  Lord  Mayor 
Nearly  leap'd  from  his  chair, 

Quite  delighted  to  hear  the  Cossack. 

8. 
Now  at  half  after  one 
The  procession  begun, 

When  to  Lloyd's  they  set  off  in  a  pack  ^ 
While  Bock  and  the   Mayor 
Made  an  excellent  pair, 

As  they  follow'd  the  gallant  Cossack. 

*  See  the  Notes  at  the  eud  of  the  Volume. 
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9. 

The  Exchange  it  was  cramm'd. 
And  the  populace  jaram'd, 

In  number  far  more  than  a  lac, 
And  when  he  appeared, 
Lord  !  how  he  was  cheer' d, 

Was  the  gay  and  the  gallant  Cossack. 

10. 
The  rush  into  Change 
Was  resistless  as  strange, 

And  so  narrow  and  crowded  the  track, 
Scarcely  room  was  left  there 
For  friend  Bock  and  the  Mayor, 

And  far  less  for  the  gallant  Cossack. 

11. 

Now  his  Lordship  arose, 
To  the  mob  to  propose 

For  a  moment  to  leave  off  their  slack ; 
And  delighted  was  he, 
To  propose  three  times  three, 

To  the  bold  enterprising  Cossack. 
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12. 

His  speech,  it  appears, 

Was  receiv'd  with  three  cheers, 

Which  came  with  a  terrible  whack; 
And  the  noise,  we  are  proud 
To  declare,  was  as  loud, 

As  ever  was  heard  by  Cossack! 

13. 

Captain  Bock  did  propose, 
Three  times  three  to  all  those 

Who  in  Spain  did  the  enemy  hack; 
Each  huzza'd  to  the  fame 
Of  Lord  Wellington's  name, 

And  so  did  the  gallant  Cossack. 

14. 
Then  a  general  desire 
There  appeared  to  enquire, 

What  Frenchmen  he'd  put  to  the  rack; 
When  he  archly  replied, 
"  Thirty  nine  men  had  died 

"  By  the  spear  of  the  gallant  Cossack  '." 
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15. 

This  pleasing  narration 
Brought  great  acclamation, 

Which  came  with  a  still  greater  smack  ; 
The  mob  then  withdrew, 
As  they  usually  do, 

Overjoy* d  to  have  seen  the  Cossack. 

16. 

Wittenschendst,  it  appears, 
Is  ag'd  fifty-four  years, 

Tho'  pension'd  for  fifteen  years  back  ! 
When  his  home  was  invaded, 
Again  he  paraded 

To  fight,  did  the  gallant  Cossack  ! 

17. 
He  came  into  the  room 
In  the  Russian  costume, 

With  a  musquet  slung  over  his  back  ; 
And  he  wielded  a  spear, 
Full  ten  feet  in  the  clear, 

Did  this  wonderful  gallant  Cossack. 


THE    DON    COSSACK. 
18. 

E'en  the  Grand  Plenipo, 
Who,  we  all  of  us  know, 

Came  over  to  England,  good  lack  ! 
All  the  Ladies  declare, 
Was  not  fit  to  compare 

With  this  dear,  this  delightful  Cossack  ! 

19. 
The  spinsters  were  charm'd, 
And  their  hearts  quite  alarm'd, 

For  to  please  he'd  so  knowing  a  knack  ,• 
While  the  old  women  swore, 
They  had  ne'er  seen  before 

Such  a  sweet  looking  charming  Cossack. 
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EPIGRAM 


ON 


A  Sailor,  who  was  threatened  by  the  Officer  on  Deck 
with  a  dozen  Lashes  (when  he  should  come  vp  from 
the  Hold)  for  Misconduct. 


"  Come  up,  sir,"  the  Officer  cried, 
"  A  doz'n  you'll  have  when  you  do  j"— 
"  I  thank  you,"  Jack  quickly  replied  j 
"  I  won't  if  you  promise  me  two !" 
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THE  GALE. 


The  following  lines  were  written  after  a  tremendous 
gale  of  wind,  on  weathering  that  boisterous  promon- 
tory, the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Many  of  my  readers 
have  no  doubt  experienced  similar  storms  in  those 
tempestuous  latitudes,  and  will  therefore  be  able  to 
judge  of  the  general  accuracy  of  the  description. 

The  author  is  fully  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  saying 
any  thing  novel  or  interesting,  on  a  subject  that  has 
so  frequently  exercised  the  talents  of  so  many  inge- 
nious writers  ;  nor  is  he  ignorant,  that  rigid  criticism 
forbids  the  use  of  technical  language  and  terms  of  art, 
in  all  the  higher  kinds  of  serious  composition  anil 
poetry :  he  trusts  however,  he  will  not  be  judged 
by  such  severe  rules,  nor  censured  for  failing  in  what 
he  has  not  attempted.  His  object  was  faithful  des- 
cription, not  studied  elegance,  and  as  he  wrote 
without  any  ambition  of  excellence,  he  hopes  the 
attempt  will  not  be  too  severely  criticised. 
K  2 
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I  h  e  Heav'ns  with  each  portending  sign  abound, 
And  trembling  birds,  the  ship  in  flights  surround,  (16) 
Hov'ring  about  with  ill  prognostics  fraught. 
By  nature,  or  by  sad  experience  taught  ! 
Whilst  mackerel  forms  above  our  eyes  assail,  (17) 
As  though  to  warn  us  of  th'  approaching  gale  ; 
Black  louring  clouds,  with  gloomy  vapour  press'd, 
Bise  with  terrific  grandeur  in  the  west  ! 
Now  all  is  hush'd ; — but  soon  deceitful  proves 
The  transient  calm,  the  breeze  that  scarcely  move6, 
In  silent  stillness,  resting  but  an  hour, 
To  blow  the  next,  with  wild  resistless  pow'r  ! 
For  now  the  clouds  the  lightning's  flash  reveal^. 
And  thunder  roars  in  many  an  awful  peal  ; 
Whilst  rain  in  torrents  from  the  Heav'ns  descends, 
And  the  rough  gale  with  rougher  sea  contends  ! 
Aloft,  the  tars  to  hand  the  close  reef'd  sail  (18) 
Undaunted  climb,  regardless  of  the  gale  5 
But  vain's  their  aid,  the  tempest  blows  so  hard, 
The  sails  are  torn  in  ribbands  (19)  from  the  yard ; 
The  masts  and  rigging  tremble  at  the  blast, 
And  ev'ry  gust  seems  harder  than  the  past  ! 
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Th'  unruly  winds  distend  the  taughten'd  shrouds, 
The  scuds  (20)  in  quick  succession  pass  the  clouds, 
While  waves  impetuous  strike  the  vessel's  bow, 
And  rush  in  torrents  (21)  to  the  decks  below! 
And  now  the  storm  is  raging  to  its  height, 
Its  terrors  deepen'd  by  the  glooms  of  night, 
Without  a  star  to  guide  our  lonely  way, 
For  all  is  darkness,  horror,  and  dismay ! 
Whilst  o'er  the  foaming  sea  the  vessel  flies, 
"  Steady  /"  with  anxious  look,  the  Captain  cries  j  (22) 
The  wearied  steersmen  guide  the  trembling  helm, 
And  fearless  stand,  tho'  seas  the  ship  o'erwhelm, 
Scarce  can  their  strength  direct  th'  unruly  wheel, 
So  great  each  motion,  and  so  deep  each  heel ; 
The  rudder  too,  our  stand  by  and  our  rock, 
Trembling  receives  the  wave's  concussive  shock  : 
The  lab'ring  vessel's  forced.,  jipon  her  beam, 
And  streams  are  gushing  thro'  each  op'ning  seam. 
Now  at  the  pumps  the  seamen  take  their  spell, 
And  add  new  efforts,  as  they  sound  the  well ; 
For  each  successive  time  the  plummet's  cast, 
Too  true  it  proves  the  leak  increases  fast.! 
k  3 
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The  crew  at  length  from  toil  exhausted  grow, 

But  seek  repose,  alas !  in  vain  below  ; 

The  glass  in  turn  foretells  the  gale's  increase, (23) 

Nor  gives  a  gleam  of  hope  that  it  will  cease  ; 

While  all  for  still  far  greater  ills  prepare, 

A  prey  to  sorrow,  misery,  and  care  ! 

Above,  below,  each  shudd'ring  at  his  doom, 

In  silent  anguish  thinks  but  of  the  tomb ; 

No  friend  to  help  us,  as  no  hand  to  save, 

No  place  to  flee  to,  from  a  wat'ry  grave  ! 
Now,  'midst  our  woe,  those  friends  we've  left  on  shore, 
Friends  whom  we  love,  but  whom  we'll  view  no  more, 
Rush  on  our  thoughts,  increasing  our  despair, 
To  know  the  grief  which  they,  alas !  must  share. 
Farewell  to  parents,  wives,  and  children  too, 
Sweethearts  and  friends,  for  evermore  adieu  I 
Alas  !  such  joys  no  more  for  us  await, 
No  more  shall  greet  us,  in  our  fallen  state! 

Still  roars  the  wind,  yet  louder  ev'ry  blast, 
And  ev'ry  moment  seems  as  tho'  our  last. 
The  foremast  now,  where  all  our  hopes  relied,  (24) 
Falls  with  tremendous  crashes  o'er  the  sjde ! 
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Confusion  reigns  triumphant  on  the  deck, 

And  ev'ry  effort's  vain  to  clear  the  wreck ; 

The  pumps  are  chok'd,  no  hopes  to  free  the  hold,(26) 

While  ev'ry  moment  keener  ills  unfold  ! 

Each  gleam  of  hope  to  save  the  vessel's  fled, 

Alas !  she  seems  fast  settling  (27)  by  the  head  j 

All  human  pow'r  at  length  is  truly  vain, 

And  nought  but  heav'nly  aid  can  save  us  from  the  main ! 

Now  to  that  God,  who  rules  the  raging  sea, 

Each  eye's  uplifted,  bended  ev'ry  knee, 

Divine  compassion  ardently  to  crave, 

To  rescue  helpless  sinners  from  the  grave ! 

Our  prayers  are  heard,  a  ray  of  hope  appears, 

To  check  our  dread  forebodings  and  our  fears  ; 

Th'  unerring  glass  proclaims  the  gale  shall  cease, 

The  blasts  are  gentler,  and  the  waves  decrease  j 

Our  ship,  so  late  a  log  upon  the  main, 

Once  more,  thro'  God's  great  mercy,  rights  again ! 

Oh  let  us  learn,  however  great  our  care, 
To  trust  in  Him,  and  never  to  despair ! 
Let  ev'ry  soul,  in  grateful  accents,  raise 
His  feeble  roice,  to  speak  his  Maker's  praise, 
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Whose  mercy  bids  our  woes  no  longer  last, 
And  pitying  tells  us,  to  forget  the  past ! 

Now  smiles  again  the  silver-tinted  deep, 
And  softer  breezes  o'er  the  surface  sweep ; 
Smooth  play  the  waves,  the  clouds  remote  are  driv'n, 
And  a  mild  azure  spreads  the  vault  of  heav'n  j 
Peace  speaks  in  all,  repose  appears  at  last, 
More  sweet,  for  storms  dispers'd,  and  dangers  past  1 
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THE  FRENCH  EMIGRE. 


1. 

Ah  !  sad  was  the  moment,  when  tyranny  bade  me 
No  longer  'midst  those  I  lov'd  dearly  to  stay ; 

And  cruel  that  heart-rending  mandate,  that  made  me 
Relinquish  my  country,  a  poor  Emigre  I 


2. 

When  slowly  our  bark  glided  over  the  ocean, 
All  nature  seem'd  cloth'd  in  majestic  array, 

1  quitted  its  shores  with  each  painful  emotion, 
And  sighing  exclaim'd,  "  I'm  a  poor  Emigri  !" 
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3. 

On  an  enemy's  coast,  with  sorrow  and  anguish, 
I  tremblingly  landed,  from  fear  and  dismay  ; 

But  British  humanity  bade  me  not  languish, 
And  offered  relief  to  a  poor  Emigre ! 


4. 

I  found  an  asylum  where  least  I  expected, 
Humanity,  words  can  but  little  pourtray, 

For  there,  no  appeal  to  compassion's  rejected, 
Not  an  enemy's  even  a  poor  Emigre! 


5. 

But  novelty's  charms  had  no  power  to  amuse  me, 
Variety  could  not  my  sorrows  allay; 

The  world  had  no  pleasure  or  joy  to  refuse  me, 
Compar'd  to  those  fled  from  a  poor  Emigre! 
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6. 

While  grateful  to  those,  who  so  kindly  receiv'd  me, 
Who  British  humanity  deign'd  to  display, 

I'll  curse  the  proud  tyrant,  who  basely  bereav'd  me 
Of  ev'ry  thing  dear  to  a  poor  Emigre! 


7. 

Farewell  then  to  Gallia,  my  country,  for  ever  ! 

Each  pray'r  of  my  heart  is  to  see  you  set  free ; 
Till  then,  tho'  I  love  you,  my  country,  oh  never! 

Shall  you  view  the  return  of  your  poor  Emigri! 


8. 


Yet  still  I'll  revere  thee,  tho*  sorrows  beset  me, 
Tho'  thoughts  of  the  past  shall  embitter  each  day  ! 

Ah !  never,  blest  spot  of  my  birth,  I'll  forget  thee, 
While  beats  the  sad  heart  of  a  poor  Emigre' 
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9. 

With  fervor,  blest  Liberty,  ought  we  to  hail  thee ! 

For  blessings  like  thine  how  sincere  shou'd  we  pray ; 
When  absent,  alas  !  with  what  pain  we  bewail  thee, 

When  present,  how  little  we  tempt  thee  to  stay  ! 


(     109     ) 
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The  Opening  of  the  Trade  to  India  has,  it  is  well 
known,  been  long  the  constant  theme  of  conversa- 
tion, as  well  as  the  bone  of  contention,  in  the 
mother  country  ;  and  the  opinions,  as  to  the  benefits 
likely  to  result  to  the  manufacturing  towns  and  com- 
munity at  large  from  the  measure,  have  been  no  less 
numerous,  than  in  many  instances  amusing,  to  those 
intimately  acquainted  with  our  eastern  possessions. 

That  England  stands  unrivalled  as  an  enlightened 
nation,  no  one  can  for  a  moment  dispute ;  it  appears 
the  more  extraordinary,  therefore,  that  considering 
the  anxious  solicitude,  and  unremitting  exertions  of 
its  people,  to  participate  in  every  possible  source  of 
information,    our   Indian    territories,    valuable    and 
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extensive,  and  so  long  in  our  possession,  should  have 
been  so  much  neglected  in  their  researches,  and 
consequently  so  little  known,  either  as  to  their  topo- 
graphy, or  the  religious  prejudices,  manners,  and 
customs  of  the  inhabitants. 

Many  are,  no  doubt,  acquainted  with  the  names 
of  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  but  no  more  ! 
For  whether  the  former  is  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile  or  Hyphasis,  or  the  two  latter  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  or  Red  Sea,  seems  of  little  importance  to 
them  ! 

It  has  often  been  productive  of  considerable  amuse- 
ment to  Indians  on  their  return  to  Europe,  to  hear 
the  absurd  questions  proposed  by  their  friends  and 
acquaintance,  respecting  the  country  they  have   so 
lately  quitted  :  such  as,  "pray,  Sir,  were  you  ever 
"  acquainted,    during    your   residence  in   Calcutta, 
"  with  my  intimate  friend,  Mr.  Hugandtug,  at  Bom- 
"  bay,  or  Mr.  Slendershank,  at  Madras  ?     The  last 
"  letter   I  received  from   the  latter  gentleman  was 
"  from  a  very  hard-named  place,   Touchimvphilly — 
"  (alias  Tritchinopolly)  ;  how   many  miles  is  that 
"  from  Madias,  Sir  r"     No  doubt  perfectly  satisfied, 
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that  it  must  be  within  the  scope  of  a  moderate  ride 
of  the  three  Presidencies. 

Some,  more  ambitious  to  procure  information,  will 
ask,  if  you  ever  penetrated  so  far  into  Asia,  as  the 
famous  Serampoor,  the  seat  of  the  learned  Polyglot 
Missionaries,  or  Chinsurah,  the  Dutch  Walcheren ; 
and  should  you  reply,  that  you  have  traversed  even 
the  fertile  meadows  and  exuberant  plains  of  Dumdum, 
as  though  the  name  was  intended  for  the  effect  pro- 
duced, the  consequence  is  astonishment,  even  to  the 
temporary  loss  of  speech  !  Fortunately,  it  those  ter- 
rific appellations  of  Chittledroog,  Ranamoody  Gully, 
or  IVandiwash,  are  not  mentioned,  or  recovery  might 
be  doubtful ' 

Then  the  inquiries,  as  to  the  sociability,  hospi- 
tality, and  politeness  of  the  Hindoos,  their  desire 
for  European  manufactures, — '  for  there  lies  the  pith 
of  the  matter  !' 

They  would  have  the  innocent  and  neglected  natives^ 
all  at  once  become  philosophical  or  metaphysical  beef- 
eaters, connoisseurs  of  hams  and  cheeses,  drink  ratifia, 
and  dance  fandangoes  f  Were  their  wishes  to  be 
realized,  the  tenets  of  Bramah  would  immediately 
l  2 
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gain  strength  j  for  the  poor  pilgarlick  Hindoo  would 
naturally  suppose  and  believe,  that  the  sudden  and 
astonishing  metamorphosis  was  nothing  less  than  the 
Jong  and  ardently  expected  4050th  transmigration  of 
Bramah,  and  the  young  Bramahpoots ! 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  any  thing  disrespectful 
of  that  country,  which  every  Briton,  however  far 
his  destiny  may  remove  him  from  it,  must  sincerely 
revere  and  love  j  not  only  as  the  blest  spot  of  his 
birth,  but  as  a  portion  of  the  globe  envied  by  the 
remainder  of  the  world,  for  the  humanity,  bravery, 
and  many  other  honorable  feelings,  possessed  and 
practised  by  its  inhabitants  ! 

But  I  trust  my  glancing  at  trivial  imperfections 
will  occasion  ^no  offence,  for  in  this  world  none  of 
us  are  perfect ! 

I  have,  for  my  part,  been  long  ruminating  on  the 
consequences  likely  to  ensue  from  Opening  the  Trade, 
and  depriving  the  East-India  Company  of  privileges 
which  they  have  so  long  enjoyed,  with  honor  to 
themselves,  and  benefit  to  their  country: — and  of 
late,  indeed,  have  dreamt  of  nothing  else, — while 
the  sound  of  "  down  with   the  charter,"  and  "  no 
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" monopoly"  has  been  continually  ringing  in  my 
ears  ;  till,  on  a  late  particularly  restless  night,  I  was 
observed  by  my  sirdar-bearer  to  get  up  in  my  sleep, 
and  call  loud  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  (or  as  some 
would  have  called  it  in  the  more  beautiful  language 
of  the  East,  shy,  kullum,  coggug !)  and  in  the 
morning,  when  I  awoke  at  the  usual  hour,  I  disco- 
vered that  the  following  had  been  the  production  of 
my  somniferous  lucubrations. 

As  such,  I  beg  leave,  with  every  deference,  to 
submit  them  to  a  discerning  public,  under  the  title  of, 
"  A  lay  of  the  present  century." 


l  3 
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What  a  terrible  bustle  this  Charter  has  made* 
How  anxious  the  people  to  open  the  trade! 
Though  many  desire  it, — who,  strange  'tis  to  tell, 
Petition  to  trade,  when  they've  nothing  to  sell ! 


The  Court  of  Directors  are  puzzled  to  find 
A  reason  'gainst  claims  of  so  novel  a  kind ; 
No  wonder,  indeed,  that  they've  some  hesitation, 
At  yielding  their  rights  for  such  strange  speculation  T 


E'en  children  themselves  of  it's  benefits  speak, 
Expecting  rice  pudding  each  day  in  the  week  ; 
To  havetheir/roc/«  made  out  of  Sunderbundshaicls, (28) 
Or  bales  of  rawsilk  from  the  Jungle  MahauU  '  (29) 
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The  old  women  hope,  when  the  trade  shall  be  free, 
To  partake  of  more  potent  infusions  of  tea ; 
At  present,  it  tastes  of  the  water  too  strong, 
And  is  more  like  pale  ale,  than  bohea  or  souchong  J 


How  pleasant,  their  very  dear  friends  to  invite, 
To  "  tea  and  turn  out,"  or  a  "  rout,"  ev'ry  night ; 
Till  nervous  and  weak  to  a  charming  degree, 
They  shake,  like  the  leaf  of  the  fam'd  aspin  tree  ! 


The  Birmingham  folks  do  not  doubt  in  the  least, 
Their  ships  will  return  full  of  gems  from  the  East ; 
They  warrant  success  to  the  grand  undertaking, 
And  think,  the  pagoda  (31)  trees  only  want  shaking  ! 


They  mean  to  send  out,  when  the  Charter  expires, 
More  razors  by  far  than  all  India  requires  ; 
Determined  no  whiskers  or  beards  shall  be  seen, 
Prom  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  to  Cape  Comerin  ! 
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And  then  so  desirous  to  mend  our  rough  state, 
To  polish  our  manners,  as  well  as  our  pfate, 
Our  dross  to  extract,  and  our  wori/i  to  refine, 
And  teach  us,  like  Birmingham  gentry,  to  shine! 


Our  Staffordshire  friends  will  send  hot-water  plates, 
The  merchants  at  Sheffield  supply  us  with  skaits ; 
While  warming-pans  too  will  come  out  to  be  sold,(32) 
And  thick  patent  blankets  defend  us  from  cold  ! 


When  of  new  fashion'd  grates  they  send  out  a  supply, 
'T  would  be  very  ungrateful  if  we  did  not  buy ; 
In  rains  (33)  or  hot  winds,  when  surrounding  the  fire, 
How  freely  we'll  chat,  and  how  freely  perspire ! 


The  steam  engines  next  in  their  turn  will  appear, 
And  add  to  our  warmth — not  a  little,  T  fear. 
How  pleasing  to  him,  who  the  cargo  bespoke, 
To  find  it  producing  him  nothing  but  smoke  ! 
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How  strange  to  our  servants  it  surely  will  seem, 
Both  coaches  and  palankeens  moving  by  steam  ; 
How  charming,  when  taking  an  Esplanade  ride. 
To  be  stifl'd  with  smoke,  and  be  dusted  beside  !* 


In  Russia,  French  regiments  were  seen  in  the  field. 
To  be  in  one  mass  in  an  instant  congealed, 
While  their  cavalry  corps,  in  full  run  from  the  foe, 
Turn'd  to  pillars  of  ice,  and  stuck  fast  in  the  snow?  .'(34) 


Now  may  it  not  happen,  where  heat  is  so  great, 
If  Frenchmen  come  here  they'll  meet  opposite  fate  ? 
But  Boney  won't  venture,  he's  not  such  an  ass, 
To  send  his  troops  here  to  be  turn'd  into  gass  I 


Their  weather-proof  wigs  will,  I  fear,  nought  avail, 
To  keep  our  heads  free  from  the  coup  de  soldi  f 
But  whenever  our  troops  shall  its  potent  rays  feel. 
If  they  burn,  it  will  be  with  true  soldierlike  zeal ! 
*  Vide  the  Notes  at  the  end  of  the  Volume, 
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Iii  England,  the  people  will  never  believe, 
The  strange  kind  of  stories  they  often  receive  j 
That  the  natives  on  tygers  and  buff'loes  ride, 
And  live  upon  rice,  and  drink  water  beside.  (35) 


Common  sense  is  enough  to  convince  'em,  they  say, 
That  no  human  creatures  could  live  in  this  way  j 
That  Castes  are  all  nonsense,  their  prejudice  sham, 
They'd  eat,  if  they  had  them,  both  turkey  and  ham& 


Mahomet,  they  say,  may  forbid  them  to  feed 
On  hams  that  are  cur'd  from  the  East-India  breed  ; 
But  fresh  English  hams,  they  declare  to  a  man, 
Were  never  prohibited  by  his  Qooran  ! 


Howvshocking  the  innocent  natives  should  go 
So  naked,  alas  !  from  the  top  to  the  toe  ; 
'Tis  shameful,  the  tailors  humanely  declare, 
Resolv'd  to  make  suits  for  the  natives  to  wear  ! 
*  Vide  the  Notes  st  the  eud  of  the  Volume.. 
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'Tis  hard,  sixty  millions  of  people,  they  say, 
Should  be  rul'd  in  so  harsh  and  tyrannic  a  way ; 
That  poor  fellow  creatures,  because  they  are  blacks, 
Haven't  hats  to  their  heads,  nor  yet  coats  to  their  backs ! 


How  anxious  the  Musselmen  and  the  Hindoos, 
To  get  Wellington  boots,  and  wear  Wellington  shoes  ; 
How  delighted  they'll  be  to  come  into  a  room, 
When  rigg'd  out  "  bang  up  "  in  the  English  costume ! 


How  charming,  to  ask  our  dark  friends  to  partake, 
In  true  English  style,  of  an  English  beefsteak ; 
To  see  them  make  use  of  their  forks  and  their  knives, 
As  if  they  had  ne'er  m'd  their  hands  in  their  lives  !* 


How  pleasing,  to  see  at  the  Governor's  ball, 
The  natives  cut  capers,  t'astonish  us  all ; 
Declaiming  'gainst  Naching  *  as  vastly  ill  bred, 
And  waltzing,  and  dancing  cotillions  instead  ! 
*  Vide  the  Notes  at  the  end  of  the  Volume. 
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Then  twig  the  Sircar  (37)  sitting  down  to  play  whist ! 
And  shuffling  the  cards  with  his  delicate  fist ; 
When  losing  the  points,  from  ill  luck  or  bad  play, 
Deducting  dustoory  (38)  from  what  he's  to  pay  ! 


But  stop!  I  forgot j — it's  a  far  diff'rent  case, 
Opinions  to  maxims  must  ever  give  place, 
Our  friend  when  he  plays  will  be  certain  to  win, 
A  black  leg  must  sure  take  the  knowing  ones  in  I 


Conceive  that  you  hear  them  at  College  dispute, 
With  idiom  correct,  and  an  accent  minute ; 
Harranging  on  points  of  political  nature, 
And  Master's  Sircar  acting  first  Moderator  ! 


How  delighted  the  Rajahs  and  Nawaubs  will  be, 
To  invite  the  Haut-ton  to  play  cards  and  drink  tea ; 
While  notes  of  all  kinds  will  arrive  by  the  score, 
From  Meer  Bondie  Alli}  and  Gopey  Takoor !  (39) 
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The  Belles  of  the  East,  in  Zenmiahs  confined, 
Will  taste  of  life's  pleasures,  as  nature  designed  ; 
How  sweetly  they'll  jog,  arm  in  arm,  with  their  loves, 
In  red  satin  gowns,  and  in  white  leather  gloves  ! 


Oh  !  picture  them  joining  a  round  game  at  cards, 
Some  solving  conundrums,  some  leaning  charades; 
At  dinner,  conversing  with  fashion  and  ease, 
With  true  Irish  grace,  saying  "  Port  if  you  please. f" 


E'en  Raspberry  Dutt,  (40)  is  expecting  to  clear, 
When  trade  is  thrown  open,  two  thousand  a  year ; 
By  filling  his  warehouse  as  full  as  'twill  cram, 
And  changing  his  name  just  to  Raspberry  Jam. 


What  lots  of  pine  cheese  for  immediate   use, 
With  claret,  port  wine,  and  pale  ale  as  profuse  ; 
How  charming,  to  pour  the  contents  in  our  throttles, 
And    get  back  the  price,  by  returning  the  bottles* 

M 

*  Vide  the  Notes  at  the  end  of  the  Volume. 
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In  England,  what  outcry  for  years  has  been  nftadei 
'Gainst  Company's  charter,  and  Company's  tradh  •, 
When i  opened,  Calcutta  will  very  soon  find, 
Far  greater  Outcrys  {41}  of  a  di/feren*  kind  ! 


Too  soon r  they'll  discover,  these  emulous  folks. 
That  op'mng-  the  ttade  is  no  more  than  a  hoax; 
And  seeing  that  all  their  fine  prospects  are  vain, 
Will  -pray  •  that  the  trade  may  be  shut  up  again  ! 


Let  'em  dream  of  i the  East,  of  gvtdttioh'rs  find  rupees', 
And  believe  that  they. grow  in  large  crops  on  the  trees! 
But  soon,  very  soon,  they'll  find  out  with  despair, 
Trees  are  blighted  in  India,  as  well  as  elsewhere  ! 


Let  Jndia.be  ruled  by  the  Company '<s  laws, 
Which  justly  have  gain'd  them  our  country's  applause • 
Let  friend  HumptyrDuuiptys\t  firm  on  the  wall, 
Out  heads  may  be  broken,  if  Humpty  should  fall  !*' 
*  Vide  the  Notes  at  the'end  of  the  Volume. 
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LINES 

iro  .a 

Lady  who  said  "  she  could  wish  to  live  the  Remainder 

of  tier  days  in  a  Flower  Garden." 


\Jo  then,  sweet  maid,  to  yonder  bow'r, 

And  tell  the  lilUes  there, 
They  cannot  boast  so  chaste  a  flow'r, 

Nor  yet  one  half  so  fair  ! 


And  when  at  morn  thy  charms  expand, 

Bedecked  with  pearly  dew, 
Ah  !  let  no  bold  intruder's  hand, 

E'er  steal  one  bud  from  you.       ^ 


Long  may  you  live  the  garden's  pride, 

In  heav'nly  foliage  drest  ; 
No  flow'r  that  blossoms  by  thy  side, 

Shall  ever  flfe  so  blest  ! 
m  2 
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And  when  the  genial  summer's  past. 
And  winter  reigns  severe, 

Yet  thou  shalt  never  feel  it's  blast, 
But  ever-green  appear  ! 


While  other  flow'rs  are  doora'd  to  be 
Both  witber'd  and  decay'd, 

Ah  !  not  a  leaf  shall  fall  from  thee, 
For  thou  cans't  never  fade  ! 


Oh   Celia  !  you  must  never  die, 
Who  can  so  sure  impart, 

A  cure  to  ev'ry  weeping  eye, 
A  balm  to  every  heart  ! 


(     125     ) 


SONG, 

WRITTEN    FOR 

THE  MOIRA  LODGE, 

AND   SUNQ   ON    THE   FESTIVAL   OF   ST.   JOHN, 

CALCUTTA. 

Tune. — "  The  Prince  and  Old  England  for  ever" 

All  hail!  to  the  day,  with  rev'rence  profound, 

Which  brings  us  rememb'rance  so  dear, 
May  brotherly  love  and  affection  abound, 

And  mirth  and  good  humour  appear ; 
Then  let  us  rejoice,  may  each  Mason  on  earth 

Be  proud  of  the  fortunate  day, 
Which  gare  the  blest  Pillar  of  Masonry  birth, 

And  destin'd  it  ne'er  to  decay  ! 

CHORUS. 

Then  push  round  the  bottle,  replenish  the  bowl, 

And  pledge  to  Masonical  laws  5 
While  ev'ry  true  Mason,  with  heart  and  with  soul, 

Shall  welcome  Philanthropy's  cause  ! 
u  3 
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May  chirity  reign  in  the  heart  of  each  brother, 

An  honour  to  Peasant  and  King, 
While  tears  of  regret  for  the  woes  of  another, 

Flow  pure  from  Philanthropy's  spring  ! 
If  our  actions  ensure  us  each  envied  applause, 

And  yield  us  Masonical  fame, 
Can  that  Lodge  ever  fail  in  humanity's  cause, 

Which  bears  so  benignant  a  name  ? 

CHORUS. 

Then  push  round  the  bottle,  our  joy  let's  evinee, 

Exulting  with  pleasure  and  pride, 
That  Moika,  belov'd  by  his  Country  and  Prince, 

Is  our  patron,  our  brother,  our  guide  !.* 


May  social  delight  to  our  meetings  give  zest, 

And  joy  with  discretion  be  blended, 
May  the  heart  prompt  the  hand  to  relieve  the  distress'd, 

And  benevolence  ne'er  be  suspended! 

•  Vide  Notes  at  the  end  of  the  Volume. 
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Each  virtuous  act  will  our  conscience  repay, 

With  sweet  and  consoling  delight, 
Our  reward  for  the  good  that  we  practice  by  day, 

We'll  receive  on  our  pillows  at  night  ! 

CHORUS. 

Then  push  round  the  bottle,  with  care-killing  wine 
Let  us  pledge  the  return  of  the  day, 

May  Masonry  never  a  moment  decline, 
'Tis  '•  a  Fabric,"  which  cannot  decay  ! 


(    .128     ) 


ANACREONTIC. 

Tune.— "  When  time,  which  steals  our  years  away. 

As  now  with  cheerful  friends  we're  met, 

Our  hours  shall  gaily  pass, 
We'll  ev'ry  baneful  care  forget, 

Or  drown  them  in  the  glass. 


Tho'  others  their  existence  rue, 
And  say  this  life's  a  span, 

Let  us,  for  fear  it  should  be  true, 
Enjoy  it  while  we  can. 


Then  lift  the  roseate  cup  divine, 

With  rapture  to  the  lip  ; 
We  may  n't  to-morrow  have  such  wine, 

Such  nectar  sweet  to  sip. 
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The  social  friend  and  flowing  bowl, 
What  joys  do  they  impart  ! 

The  one,  must  e'er  inspire  the  soul, 
The  other,  cheer  the  heart ! 


One  pleasure  more  we  still  desire, 
To  crown  th'  Elysian  treat ; 

'Tis  lovely  woman  we  require, 
To  make  those  joys  complete  ! 


Then  lift  the  roseate  cup  divine, 

With  rapture  to  the  lip, 
We  may  n't  to-morrow  have  such  wine, 

Such  nectar  sweet  to  sip. 


And  while  the  heav'nly  drink  shall  last, 
While  yet  one  drop  remains, 

We'll  pledge  the  pleasures  of  the  past, 
And  smile  at  all  its  paius  ! 
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Tho'  from  the  tyrant  call  of  death, 
No  earthly  pow'r  can  save, 

We'll  revel  till  our  latest  breath, 
And  cease  but  in  the  grave  ! 


Then  lift  the  roseate  cup  divine, 

With  rapture  to  the  lip. 
We  may  n't  to-morrow  have  such  ;winc, 

Such  nectar  *s!wee,t  to  ,sjp  ! 


(     13-1     ) 


TO  ROSA. 


Come  then,  sweet  Rosa,  let  me  try, 

To  check  that  falling  tear, 
'T  was  never  meant  thy  sparkling  eye, 

Should  e'er  so  dim  appear  ! 


Away  from  that  alluring  face, 

Each  sign  of  woe  dispel, 
Let  sorrow  ne'er  usurp  the  place, 

Where  pleasure  ought  to  dwell ! 

V  — 

From  ev'ry  mournful  thought  refrain, 

No  more  dejected  be  j 
Oh !  if  I  can't  remove  thy  pain, 

Then  let  me  share't  with  thee  ! 
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Ah  !  then  we'll  bail  ecstatic  bliss, 
Each   sweet  delight  shall  flow  ; 

Amidst  such  heav'nly  joy  as  this, 
We'll  smile  at  earthly  woe  ! 


And  when  I  press  thee  to  my  heart, 
We'll  taste  joy's  fullest  measure, 

For  love  shall  bid  our  woes  depart, 
And  welcome  ev'ry  pleasure  ! 


(     133     ) 


r^/^/^//#^//^/##/#^/y# 


LINES 


A  Lover,  on  hearing  that  his  Mistress  was  given  over 
by  her  Physicians. 


And  must  those  eyes  for  ever  close, 
Which  oft  resplendant  shone, 

Where  will  thy  Lover  seek  repose, 
When  all  his  hopes  are  gone  ? 


And  can  I  then  resign  that  smile, 
So  wont  to  charm  my  heart, 

How  shall  I  future  hours  beguile, 
If  destin'd  thus  to  part ) 
X 
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Alas  !  what  misery  we  learn, 

Each  hour  we're  dooin'd  to  live, 

The  stronger  our  affections  burn, 
The  greater  pain  they  give  ! 


Then,  if  thy  journey's  clos'd  in  death, 
E'er  scarce  thy  day's  begun, 

Ah  !  let  me  too  resign  my  breath, 
And  make  our  sorrows  one ! 


(     135     ) 


THE  ROSE  ECLIPSED. 


The  Rose  that  blooms  in  yonder  bow'r, 

From  care  and  sorrow  free, 
Was  never  half  so  chaste  a  flow'r,  * 

Nor  yet  so  sweet  as  thee! 
What  radiant  hues  thy  form  intwine, 

What  beauty  do  they  boast, 
'Tis  difficult,  'midst  charms  like  thine, 

To  say  which  glitter  most  ! 


Then  shall  I  rob  thee  of  thy  pow'r, 

Admiring  as  I  walk  ? 
'T  wou'd  be  a  sin,  sweet  blooming  flow'r, 

To  pluck  thee  from  thy  stalk  ! 
Continue  then  of  flow'rs  the  chief, 

Celestial  odours  grant, 
For  worlds  I  wou'd  not  steal  a  leaf, 

From  such  a  heav'nly  plant ! 
»  2 
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FAR  FROM  HOME. 


Sorrows,  alas  !  too  sure  abound, 
In  ev'ry  clime,  where  e'er  we  roam  ; 

But  ah  !  still  keener  woes  are  found, 
In  exile  from  our  native  Home ! 


What  tho'  the  wealth  of  India  gain'd, 
Can  that  dispel  deep-rooted  gloom  ? 

Shall  tears  of  anguish  be  restrain'd, 

Which  own  a  source  so  far  from  Home  ? 


If  balmy  sleep  the  eye  enchants, 

And  fancy  paints  our  much  lov'd  dome ; 

Ah  !  how  the  heart  with  rapture  pants, 
At  e'en  tK  illusive  sight  of  Home .' 
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But,  tho'  such  fleeting  moments  seem 

A  transient  solace  to  our  gloom, 
Returning  day  proclaims  the  dream, 

To  prove,  alas  !  we're  yet  from  Home ! 


Should  cheering  hope  e'en  speak  return, 
And  joy  spring  up  in  sorrow's  room, 

Yet  would  each  ling'ring  moment  learn 
The  heart  to  sigh  still  more  for  Home! 


But  what  can  meliorate  the  grief, 
Which  quickly  hurries  to  the  tomb  ? 

Or  where  the  exile  find  relief, 
Save  in  a  long,  eternal  Home  ! 


v  3 


(    138    ) 


FAIR  JESSE. 


Near  a  deep  and  meand'ring  stream, 

Sat  Jesse,  dejected,  forlorn  ! 
Her  eye  seem'd  no  longer  to  beam, 

The  bloom  of  her  cheek  it  was  gone  : 
Her  looks  ev'ry  sorrow  bespoke, 

The  tears,  as  they  gush'd  from  her  eyes, 
While  proving  her  heart  nearly  broke, 

Were  welcom'd,  alas  !  by  her  sighs. 


With  grief  I  accosted  the  maid, 

My  heart  bade  me  not  to  refrain, 
In  soft  soothing  accents  I  said, 

"  Ah  !  tell  me  the  cause  of  your  pain  ?" 
With  anguish  she  faintly  replied, 

"  'T  will  only  distress  you  to  know, 
"  On  man  I  too  fondly  relied, 

w  And  man  is  the  cause  of  my  woe  ! 
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"  Behold  but  this  woe-beaten  face, 

"  The  seat  of  remorse  and  despair, 
"  What  sign  of  those  joys  can  you  trace, 

"  Which  once  were  so  well  pictur'd  there  ? 
"  By  man's  luring  accents  betray'd, 

"  From  virtue,  from  honour,  and  fame,— 
"  I  once,  was  an  innocent  maid, 

"  But  now,  am  an  emblem  of  shame  ! 


"  Oh  !  cease  then  to  grieve  for  my  lot, 

"  From  death  !  ah  what  mortal  can  save  ? 
"  May  my  guilt  be  for  ever  forgot, 

"  Alas  !  when  I'm  cold  in  my  grave  !" 
Too  truly,  indeed,  did  she  prove, 

No  balm  to  her  pangs  cou'd  be  giv'n, 
Impatient,  her  soul  flew  above, 

To  sue  for  forgiveness  in  Heav'n  ! 


(    140    ) 


LINES 


A  Lover  to  his  Mistress  who  desired  him  to  return  her 
Miniature,  and  to  think  no  more  of  her. 


How,  sweet  girl,  can  I  forget  thee, 
How  erase  such  charms  divine  ? 

Memory  will  ne'er  permit  me 
To  forget  such  worth  as  thine  I 


Ask  not  then  the  boon  you  gave  me, 
In  that  blest,  though  fleeting  hour, 

Think  not  charms  which  cou'd  enslave  me, 
Can  so  quickly  lose  their  pow'r. 


(     141     ) 


ADVICE 

TO 

SUSCEFflBLE  HEARTS. 

If  ever  by  chance  in  Love's  bow'r  you're  reclining, 
Encompass'd  by  pleasures  so  chaste  and  divine, 

Beware,  lest  the  roses  and  woodbines  combining, 
Their  tendrils  too  close  on  your  heart  shou'd  entwine ! 

Resist  ev'ry  charm  and  attraction  so  glowing, 
Nor  jest  with  sensations  they're  sure  to  impart  ; 

Lest  seeds  of  desire  you're  unconsciously  sowing, 
Or  love's  soft  emotions  take  root  in  your  heart  f 

IMPROMPTU 

ON 

A  Lady  observing  that  it  was  dark,  and  that  Night  had 
arrived. 

Ihen  close  thine  eyes,  sweet  girl,  I  pray, 

If  you  would  have  it  night, 
For  while  they  shine,  it  must  be  day, 

They  give  such  radiant  light  ! 


(     H2     ) 


ON  AN  ACTOR, 

Who  fell  dead  at  the  moment  he  was  repeating,  (in  the 
part  of  the  Stranger,)  "  there  is  another  and  a 
better  world." 

'*  There  is  another,  and  a  better  world,"  he  said 
His  soul  impatient,  quick  to  seek  it,  fled  ! 


IMPROMPTU 

ON 

Two  Doctors  in  a  Country  Town  in  England,  disputing 
who  had  most  Patients. 


Boast  not  of  your  practice  with  arrogant  pride, 
Nor  talk  of  the  patients  you've  mended, 

I  tell  you,  friend  Blister,  that,  joking  aside, 
I've  kill'd  more  than  you  ever  attended  ! 


(     143    ) 


^■^^z/^^^y 


VIRTUE  BETRAYED. 


Pitt  the  sorrows  of  a  wretch  forlorn, 

If  in  thy  breast  compassion  deigns  to  dwell ; 

Nor  from  the  guilty  turn  away  with  scorn, 
Whilst  a  sad  heart,  a  sadder  tale  shall  tell ! 


I  had  a  father,  whose  unequall'd  love, 

Indulg'd,  alas  !  my  youth's  impetuous  will, 

He  had  a  daughter  could  ungrateful  prove, 
And  bid  him  share  of  ev'ry  bitter  ill  ! 


In  a  small  cottage,  by  a  riv'let's  side, 

Blest  with  each  beauty  nature  could  bestow, 

There,  was  I  born,  my  parent's  joy  and  pride, 
Alas !  I  prov'd  the  source  of  ev'ry  woe  ! 
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Once  was  I  happy,  never  wish'd  to  roam, 
Contented,  ask'd  no  other  joys  to  share, 

Till  artful  man  decoy'd  me  from  my  home, 
To  yield  me  up  a  victim  to  despair  ! 


In  that  sad  hour,  for  happier  lot  design'd, 
(My  fault'ring  tongue  can  ill  the  story  tell), 

To  him,  my  virtue,  honour,  I  resign'd, 
And  down  the  dreadful  precipice  I  fell ! 


When  preying  grief  shall  close  these  weeping  eyes, 
And  death  shall  lay  me  in  the  silent  tomb, 

Ah  !  let  these  tears,  these  agonizing  sighs, 
Make  thee  aroid  my  melancholy  doom. 


Unthinking  mortals,  thus  our  days  are  past, 
By  pleasure  led,  regardless  of  the  morrow  j 

To-day,  we  vainly  hope  our  joy  must  last, 
The  next,  arrives  the  harbinger  of  sorrow  5 


(     145     ) 


THE  PLEASURES 

OF 

A  VOYAGE  TO  INDIA. 

The  Author  is  fully  aware,  that  the  following 
Stanzas  cannot  boast  of  much  poetical  harmony,  and 
he  has  only  been  induced  to  give  them  insertion,  in 
the  hope,  that  (notwithstanding  their  inferiority) 
they  may  afford  some  amusement  to  his  readers,  many 
of  whom  he  imagines,  must  have  participated  in 
the  pleasures  they  are  intended  to  describe. 

Hindostan,  thou  genial  clime  ! 

And  seat  of  luxurious  ease, 
Thou  haven  of  pleasures  sublime, 

Adorn' d  with  goldmohrs  and  rupees  ! 
Ah,  how  can  we  surely  refuse, 

For  fields,  of  gold  dust,  to  set  sail  ? 
Where  fortune,  so  certain  ensues, 

And  riches,  they  say,  never  fail. 
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Let  'em  boast  of  each  mercantile  plan, 
But  when  fortune's  so  easily  made, 

Who  can  envy  the  lot  of  the  man, 
Who  submits  to  laborious  trade  ? 
like  not  your  snailish  progression, 
Independence  procur'd  by  degrees, 

A  fig  for  each  boasted  profession, 
Save  that,  which  produces  rupees  ! 


How  joyful  to  Portsmouth  you  ride, 
Having  just  bid  adieu !  to  your  kin  ; 

In  the  coach,  with  Jive  others  inside, 
Crammed  close,  you  arrive  at  the  Inn ; 

With  the  toils  of  the  journey  distress'd, 
Too  soou,  you're  lamenting  your  lot ; 

For  when  anxious  to  lay  down  to  rest, 
You  find,  there's  no  bed  to  be  got  !* 
*  Vide  the  Notes  at  the  end  of  the  Volume. 
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Soon  your  boxes  and  baggage  arrive, 

Which  you  carefully  pack'd  up  and  tied, 
But  the  Custom-house  people  contrive, 

To  unpack  them,  to  see  what's  inside  ! 
Your  cloths  they  provokingly  strew, 

While  enrag'd  you  despairingly  stand, 
Till  you  try  what  a  guinea  will  do, 

When  applied  to  the  palm  of  the  hand  ! 


And  now,  in  the  midst  of  your  woes, 

Quite  anxious  to  know  when  you  sail, 
You  find  that  the  worst  of  your  foes, 

Are  the  westerly  winds  which  prevail ; 
When  walking  the  streets  of  the  City, 

You  think  it  provoking  and  strange, 
The  weathercock  will  not  take  pity, 

And  turn  round  to  East,  for  a  change ! 
o  2 
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At  last,  there's  an  end  to  your  sorrow, 

(The  troubles  of  Portsmouth  I  mean), 
You  find  that  you're  off  on  the  morrow, 

And  nought  but  confusion  is  seen. 
Now  pester'd  with  bills  and  demands, 

You're  bother'd,  fatigued  ev'ry  joint, 
In  fact,  you're  pursued  by  all  hands, 

All  the  way  from  the  Inn  to  the  Point ' 


Perchance,  when  on  board  for  a  week, 

The  Captain  arrives  from  the  shore, 
By  degrees,  you're  beginning  to  speak. 

To  those  you  ne'er  spoke  to  before ; 
Whilst  mirth  is  consigned  to  afar, 

Each  crying  "  Ah  why  did  I  roam  }" 
Some  bewailing  the  loss  of  papa, 

And  others,  their  sweethearts  at  home. 
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For  days,  when  assembled  at  table, 

In  vain  you  endeavour  to  eat  j 
From  grief,  and  low  spirits,  unable, 

To  swallow  one  mouthful  of  meat  j 
At  last  comes  the  signal  for  sailing, 

The  capstan-bars  quickly  are  mann'd, 
While  you  are  sincerely  bewailing, 

You're  leaving  your  dear  native  land  ! 


And  when,  as  down  Channel  you're  steering, 
(The  white  cliffs  of  England  in  sight,) 

You  sigh  at  the  view  so  endearing, 

And  catch  the  last  glimpse,  'ere  'tis  night ; 

Though  a  respite  may  sometimes  be  found, 
To  assuage  for  a  time  your  dismay, 

If  you're  lucky,  the  wind  coming  round, 

You  may  spend  a  Jew  weeks  in   Torbay  !* 
o  3 

*  Vide  the  Notes  at  the  end  of  the  Volume. 
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Then  how  pleasant,  in  Biscay's  rough  bay, 

To  be  rock'd  in  such  terrible  style, 
Though  they  call  it  a  very  good  way, 

To  prevent  the  collecting  of  bile  ; 
For  though  sick  you  will  probably  be, 

Yet  you  cannot  have  cause  to  deplore, 
The  sickness  you  suffer  at  sea, 

When  you're  told,   you'll  be  better  on  shore  ! 


There,  rolling  from  one  side  to  t'other, 

And  lurching  so  deep  in  the  wave, 
You  dread,  if  the  ship  takes  another, 

You  may  meet  with  a  watery  grave  : 
While  your  boxes  keep  rolling  about, 

Your  cabin's  in  charming  confusion  ; 
You  are  lucky  if  you  can  crawl  out, 

And  escape  with  a  trifling  contusion. 
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Or,  if  bruis'd  from  the  foot  to  the  neck, 

The  resemblance  of  woe  and  despair, 
You're  still  able  to  crawl  on  the  deck, 

To  inhale  just  a  mouthful  of  air  ] 
You're  in  hopes  from  fresh  ills  to  be  free, 

But  your  sorrows  are  scarcely  begun, 
You're  half  drown'd  by  the  shipping  a  sea, 

While  the  tars  are  enjoying  the  fun. 


Nearly  dead  with  your  stiff 'rings  by  day, 

Night  arriving,  you  climb  in  your  cot, 
Where,  awake,  you  are  destin'd  to  stay, 

You  can't  sleep,  it's  so  dreadfully  hot  ; 
Till  your  cot-hook  disliking  your  weight, 

Lets  you  suddenly  down  with  your  bed, 
There  you're  brought  to  a  desperate  state, 

Not  knowing  your  heels  from  your  Iiead! 
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Then  at  breakfast  how  pleasant  to  meet, 

When  they  give  you  sea  biscuit  for  bread, 
But  so  hard,  should  you  venture  to  eat, 

You  may  start  half  the  teeth  in  your  head ! 
Tho'  the  butter  is  quite  the  reverse, 

You've  not  the  least  reason  to  dread  it, 
The  heat  makes  it  quickly  disperse, 

And  gives  you  no  trouble  to  spread  it. 


Breakfast  over,  you  climb  on  the  poop, 

Each  in  turn,  some  old  news  to  relate, 
While  the  fowls  underneath  in  the  coop, 

Are  bemoaning  their  crowded  up  state ; 
While  the  ills  of  the  night  you  pourtray, 

The  geese,  make  in  turn  such  a  clatter, 
You  may  set  there,  and  talk  to  doomsday, 

But  hear  not  one  word  of  the  matter. 
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But  how  charming  the  tune  of  roast  beef, 

When  the  tables  the  dinner  display ; 
Sure  the  hour  that  affords  such  relief, 

Is  by  far  the  best  part  of  the  day  3 
But  there,  still  not  free  from  mishap, 

The  ship  while  its  suddenly  heeling, 
Pours  the  bason  of  soup  in  your  lap,  - 

And  sends  you  off  suddenly  reeling  ! 


Now  what  novelty  crossing  the  line, 

To  view  Father  Neptune's  procession,* 
Though  alarm'd  lest  the  sailors  design, 

To  shave  you  all  round  in  progression  j 
Then  how  dismal  indeed  is  your  case, 

To  be  cover'd  with  grease  and  with  tar ! 
While  they're  scraping  the  skin  off  your  face, 

You're  exclaiming  'tis  "joking  too  far!" 
*  Vide  the  Notes  at  the  end  of  tlie  Volume. 
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Soon  the  trade  winds,  beginning  to  blow, 

Waft  you  speedily  on  in  your  track, 
How  delightful  it  must  be  to  know, 

That  you've  got  just  as  far  to  go  back. 
I  appeal  to  those  persons,  at  least, 

Who  quitted  their  homes  with  concern, 
Who  don't  wish  to  die  in  the  East, 

But  who  live  by  the  hopes  of  return. 


At  length  you're  arrived  in  False  Bay,* 

Departing  in  haste  for  Cape  Town, 
And  drive  eight  in  hand  all  the  way, 

In  waggons,  up  mountains  and  down  ! 
There,  the  country  you  view  with  surprise, 

But  jolted  to  death  by  the  stones, 
Find  it  pleasant  enough  for  the  eyes, 

But  hard  enough  work  for  the  bones. 
*  Vide  the  Notes  at  the  end  of  the  Volume. 
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But  tbe  worst  is  the  rounding  the  Cape, 

Surrounded  by  turbulent  waters, 
You  are  lucky  if  you  can  escape, 

The  ills  of  the  d-v-Vs  head  quarters.* 
While  for  days,  to  and  fro'  you  are  cast, 

On  the  waves  of  the  boisterous  ocean, 
You  begin  to  suppose,  that  at  last 

You've  discover' d  perpetual  motion  ! 


Should  you  chance  at  Johanna  to  stay,* 

To  replenish  your  stock  of  supplies. 
The  island  you'll  view  in  your  way, 

With  delight  and  uncommon  surprise  ; 
There  titles  of  all  kinds  you  meet, 

Both  Lords,  Dukes,  and  Marquisses  too  ; 
Our  court  at  St.  James's  they  beat, 

And  our  courtiers,  at  once  they  outdo. 
*  Vide  the  Notes  at  the  end  of  the  Volume. 
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You  may  purchase  whatever  you  choose, 

Fruits  of  all  kinds  in  plentiful  crops, 
Which  the  natives  bring  off  in  canoes, 

All  the  world  like  your  fruiterers'  shops  ; 
But  what  strange  kind  of  people  they  are, 

When  your  money  but  little  avails, 
They  give  less  for  your  dollars  by  far, 

Than  they  will  for  a  lot  of  old  nails  I* 


In  Calcutta  at  length  you  arrive, 

Rejoicing  your  troubles  are  finish'd, 
But  Sircars  and  Ramjohnnys  contrive,* 

To  prove  they  are  not  much  diminished  : 
In  crowds  round  your  person  they  stand, 

Whilst  people  of  all  occupations, 
Keep  thrusting  at  once  in  your  hand, 

Large  bundles  of  recommendations  1 
*  Vide  the  Notes  at  the  end  of  the  Volume. 
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Now  how  pleasant  you  live  at  the  inn, 

So  weak,  you  can  scarce  call  the  waiter, 
And  so  hot,  that  you  strip  to  the  skin, 

And  sit  in  the  costume  of  nature  ! 
In  the  day,  you're  annoy'd  by  the  Jiies, 

At  night,  you're  so  bit  by  musquitoes, 
Tbat  by  morning,  you  find  with  surprise, 

You  scarce  recollect  your  own  features  !* 


How  charming,  when  ask'd  out  to  meet 
Your  friends  and  acquaintance  at  tiffin, 

While   you're  nearly  dissolving  with  heat, 
They  cooly  sit  quizzing  the   Griffin;* 

Your  appearance  I  cannot  describe, 
While  burnt  by  the  mullagatauney , 

When  smarting,  you  wish  to  imbibe, 

And  roar  out  for  "  piniky  pauney."* 
p 
«  Vide  the  Notes  at  the  end  of  the  Volume. 
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Your  destiny  soon  you  deplore, 

But,  alas  !  all  your  sighing  is  vain, 
You  cross  the  Atlantic  no  more, 

Nor  e'er  view  your  relations  again. 
In  the  Indies  you  live  all  your  life, 

Accustom'd  to  climate  and  weather, 
And  blest,  with  an  East-Indian  Wife, 

Forget  friends  and  country  together  ! 


(     159    ) 


ON  A  LADY 

Asking  her  Lover,  "  why  he  lived  alone  ? 


Yes,  will  I  ever  live  alone, 
For  what's  the  world  to  me 

Its  pleasures  are  insipid  grown, 
Since  I'm  bereft  of  thee  ! 


To  ev'ry  pleasure  life  can  give, 
I'd  willing  bid  adieu  ! 

So  I  were  destin'd  but  to  live, 
Alone,  dear  girl,  for  you. 
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LINES 


A  neglected  Lover  to  his  Mistress,  accompanied  with  a 
Rose. 


A  h,  Helen  !  view  this  blooming  flow'r, 
Whose  ev'ry  leaf  resembles  thee, 

When  drooping,  dying,  in  that  hour, 
Believe,  dear  girl,  't  will  liken  me  f 

Now,  with  each  sparkling  hue  array'd, 
Methinks,  it  is  thy  form  I  view  ; 

Soon  will  the  lustre  there  display'd, 
Be  dim  like  him,  who  dies  for  youl 

To  meet  with  scorn  from  those  we  love, 
Is  sure  the  worst  of  human  pain ; 

For,  ah  !  how  poignant  does  it  prove, 
To  love,  but  yet  to  love  in  vain  ! 


(    161     ) 

TO    A 

YOUNG  LADY 

Who  boasted  of  her  Roses  and  Tulips, 


The  roses  are  quite  emblematic  of  thee, 
Replete  with  each  beauty  divine; 

But  as  for  thy  tulips,  we  all  must  agree, 
No  two-lips  are  sweeter  than  thine  ! 


The  flow'rs  of  the  garden  but  blossom  to  fade, 
Their  charms  but  a  season  remain, 

But  two'lips  like  thine,  should  immortal  be  made, 
And  always  their  lustre  retain ! 
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RETURNING  TO  ENGLAND. 


Oh  !  England,  my  country,  to  thee  I'm  returning, 
With  'hose  I  love  dearly  for  ever  to  dwell, 

For  long,  to  my  sorrow,  alas  !  I've  been  learning, 
He,  ever  repents  it  who  bids  thee  farewell ! 


When  rueing  the  hour  I  was  destin'd  to  leave  thee, 
The  anguish  I  suffer'd,  what  language  can  tell  ? 

T  curs'd  the  false  friend  who  cou'd  basely  deceive  me, 
And  tempt  me  to  bid  thee  a  painful  farewell! 


When  tost  on  the  billows,  the  tempest  loud  roaring, 
The  scene  could  but  little  my  sorrows  dispel, 

1  heard  the  loud  blast  as  it  echoed,  deploring, 
I'd  ever  been  destin'd  to  bid  thee  farewell ! 
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On  Africa's  shores  I  a  moment  delighted, 

'T  was  novelty  cheering,  how  quickly  it  fell, 
Too  soon  I  discover'd,  it  little  requited 
The  joys  I'd  resign'd  by  the  hateful  farewell ! 


In  India's  sad  climate,  my  health  fast  declining, 
While  searching  for  luxuries  travellers  tell, 

I  found  all  was  vanity  !  often  repining, 

I'd  ever  been  tempted  to  bid  thee  farewell  I 


And  when  on  thy  bosom  again  I'm  reclining, 
Partaking  of  joys  which  all  others  excel, 

The  wealth  of  Golcondah  and  India  combining, 
Shall  never  induce  me  to  bid  thee  farewell ! 


(    164    ) 


IMPROMPTU. 

u  Uxor  nomen  est  dignitatis  sed  non  voluptatit. 

It  Husband  be  merely  a  name, 

And  dignity  only  ensues ; 
I'm  not  so  ambitious  of  fame, 

To  have  my  neck  put  in  a  noose  I 

TO  JULIA. 

Oh  Julia!  thou'rt  the  sweetest  flow'r, 
That  ever  blossom'd  in  love's  bow'r, 
Thy  piercing  eyes  with  lustre  shine, 
To  grace  thy  other  charms  divine  f 
Whene'er  I  view  thy  form,  I  trace, 
Still  greater  proofs,  of  dignity  and  grace  ! 


(     165     ) 


The  following  Attempt   at  a   Parody,  is  submitted  to 
the  Reader  with  all  due  deference. 


Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  Sub, 
Whose  pallid  looks  proclaim  how  long  he's  serv'd, 

Who  in  his  time,  has  met  with  many  a  rub, 
Far  more,  he  thinks,  than  ever  he  deserv'd! 


Once  was  I  happy  in  my  native  spot, 
Till  martial  ardour  enter'd  in  my  brain  j 

Lieutenant's  rank,  alas  !  is  all  I've  got, 
Lieutenant  still,  I'm  destin'd  to  remain ! 


My  camels,  late,  on  whom  my  baggage  went, 
Lur'd  by  some  villain  from  the  march's  track, 

Took  all  I  had,  my  trunks,  my  cot,  my  tent, 
And  left  me  but  the  clothes  upon  my  back  t 
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My  Nag,  sweet  partner  of  my  toils  and  ease, 
Struck  with  sad  anguish  at  his  master's  pain, 

Fell,  stumbling  fell !  and  breaking  both  his  knees, 
Left  me,  alas !  to  plough  the  turf  again  ! 


Fate  sends  misfortunes,  why  should  we  repine? 

The  Fates  alone,  our  destinies  decide  j 
And  your  condition  may  be  soon  like  mine, 

Without  a  tent  to  live  in, — horse  to  ride  ! 


(     167    ) 


MY  HOOKAH. 


The  object  of  the  following  stanzas,  is  to  pourtray 
the  pleasures  as  well  as  pains  arising  from  the  use  of 
the  Hookah.  The  author  feels  no  small  diffidence 
in  offering  the  production  to  the  public,  when  he 
adverts  to  the  many  pleasing  Odes,  already  composed 
on  the  subject :  so  circumstanced,  willing  to  avoid 
the  charge  of  plagiarism,  he  at  first  intended  to  usher 
it  forth  under  the  title  of  "  My  Kuleean,"  (42)  or 
"  Hurdum  Tazu"  and  indeed  once  had  nearly  given 
it  the  very  humble  appellation  of  "  My  Hubble- 
bubble.''  (43)  But  on  reflection,  recollecting  the  lat- 
ter not  to  be  in  use  in  European  circles,  (although 
possessing  equally  melodious  sounds,  and  as  great  a 
portion  of  smoke  as  the  Hookah),  he  was  fearful  it 
might  be  displeasing  to  those  of  his  readers,  who 
were  amateurs  of  the  smoking  art,  and  therefore 
finally  resolved  to  give  it,  with  all  its  blemishes, 
under  the  old  designation  of  My  Hookah. 
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MY  HOOKAH. 

"  To  smoke  or  not  to  smoke,  that  is  the  question  ! 
"  Whether  'tis  better  in  the  mind  to  suffer  ennui,  and 
"  all  the  ills  of  time  unoccupied ;  or  to  wage  war 
"  against  such  endless  troubles,  and  by  a  Hookah  and 
41  a  cloud  of  smoke  to  stifle  them  /" 

THE  JOYS  OF  THE  HOOKAH. 

If  from  the  simple  pipes  'tis  tiue, 

Such  dear  delicious  joys  ensue, 

Far  sweeter  still,  must  spring  from  you, 

My  Hookah. 

■   i 

Let  those,  whom  vulgar  customs  suit, 
Smoke  on  their  pipes,  sagar,  cheroot, 
They  can't  with  thee,  the  palm  dispute, 

My  Hookah. 


Sure  such,  cannot  with  thee  compare, 
Which  boast  not  India's  perfume  rare, 
Nor  Persia's  fruits  delicious  share,* 

My  Hookah. 
*  Vide  the  Notes  at  the  end  of  the  Volume. 
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How  oft,  alone,  I've  been  confin'd, 
To  dull  unpleasant  thoughts  resign'd, 
When  you  reliev'd  my  drooping  mind, 

My  Hookah. 

Or  when  the  pinnace  used  to  glide 
'Midst  sandy  banks  on   Gunga's  side,* 
E'ea  then,  what  pleasure  you  supplied, 

My  Hookah. 

Deprived  of  each  enliv'ning  scene, 
Of  flow'ry  banks,  of  meadows  green, 
Still  I  have  ne'er  dejected  been, 

My  Hookah! 

In  trackless  Jungles  where,  alas !  * 
No  friend  appear'd  to  quaff  the  glass, 
Yet  would  my  hours  contented  pass, 

My  Hookah. 

When  sickness  floated  on  the  breeze, 
O'er  stagnate  Jeels  and  wither'd  trees, 
Thy  power  dispell'd  the  dire  disease,* 

a  My  Hookah. 

*  Vide  the  Notes  at  the  end  of  the  Volume. 
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Exposed  to  Sol's  meridian  power, 
Or  delug'd  by  the  pelting  shower, 
You  solac'd  then,  the  gloomy  hour, 

My  Hookah. 

In  camps,  where  oft  untimely  fell, 
The  gallant  youth,  by  fever's  spell, 
Thy  genial  pow'r,  still  kept  me  well, 

My  Hookah. 

Assailed  by  thirst,  exposed  to  heat, 
From  tedious  march,  the  foe  to  meet, 
The  conflict  gain'd,  I'd  joyful  greet,  (44) 

My  Hookah. 

By  arduous  duties  now  depressed. 
My  strength  exhausted,  still  no  rest, 
I  hail'd  thee  then,  with  double  zest, 

My  Hookah. 

Then  as  reclined  beneath  a  tree, 
If  shade  there  haply  chanc'd  to  be, 
1  soon  forgot  my  ills,  with  thee,* 

My  Hookah. 
*  Vide  the  Notes  at  the  end  of  the  Volume. 
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But  now,  with  evils  still  more  trying, 
To  grieve  for  friends,  departed,  dying, 
Alas !  I  smoked  thee,  often  sighing ! 

My  Hookah. 

The  heart,  that  can  refuse  a  tear, 
To  those,  who  fall  in  war's  career, 
Can  ne'er  deserve  thy  envied  cheer, 

My  Hookah. 

Should  lovely  woman  deign  partake, 
Th'ambrosial  essence  of  thy  snake, 
Ah  how  delicious  !  would  it  make, 

My  Hookah. 

Not  nectar  I'd  so  much  desire, 
When  woman's  roseate  lips  inspire 
Thy  chillum  with  celestial  fire  !* 

My  Hookah. 

*  Vide  the  Notes  at  the  end  of  the  Volume. 
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MY    HOOKAH. 


THE  PAINS  OF  THE  HOOKAH. 

Oft  when  encompass'd  by  thy  smoke, 
And  not  one  friend  around  me  spoke, 
I  wish'd  thy  snake,  and  chillum,  broke,* 

My  Hookah, 

Thy  bubbling  noise,  to  some  may  be 
Quite  pleasing,  soothing,  harmony,* 
Such  music  has  no  charms  for  me, 

My  Hookah. 

How  charming  when  by  smoke  so  hid, 
I  scarce  knew  what  I  saw,  or  did,  (45), 
Nor  "  quid  est  hoc  ?"  from  "  hoc  est  quid," 

My  Hookah. 

The  joys  for  which  you're  so  renown'd, 
Those  sweets,  with  which  ye  so  abound; 
I've  searched  for  oft,  but  never  found  ! 

My  Hookah. 
«  Vide  the  Notes  at  the  end  of  the  Volume. 
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Sure  man  was  born  for  greater  joys, 
Than  puffing,  (making  just  the  noise,) 
That  children  do,  with  fairing  toys,* 

My  Hookah. 

E'en  woman's  converse,  charms  divine, 
How  strange  that  many  would  resign, 
And  rather  would  give  up  their  wine  I 

Than  Hookah. 

How  charming  sitting  all  the  night, 
To  puff  and  blow  with  all  my  might, 
To  find  at  length,  I  cannot  light  (46) 

My  Hookah. 

Or  should  it  prove  my  happy  fate, 
To  bring  the  same  to  smoking  state, 
Far  greater  ills,  perchance  await 

My  Hookah. 

For  when  near  breathless,  I  apply  it,* 

My  nearest  friend  requests  to  try  it, 

It  would  offend  him  to  deny  it 

My  Hookah. 
*  Vide  the  Notes  at  the  end  of  the  Volume. 
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Then  he,  who  smokes  at  my  expense, 
(Which  shews  at  any  rate  his  sense,) 
Returns  perhaps,  full  two  hours  hence,  * 

My  Hookah. 

And  now  I  puff  and  blow  again, 
Exhausting  all  my  lungs  in  vain, 
For  nothing  but  the  gools  remain,  * 

My  Hookah. 

How  pleasant  then,  t'must  be  I  wean, 
To  smoke  that  pipe,  perhaps  not  clean, 
Which,  in  another's  mouth  has  been!* 

My  Hookah. 


Or  if,  by  chance,  some  charming  fair, 
Tramples  my  snake  beneath  her  chair, 
It  would  be  rude,  to  say  it's  there,* 

My  Hookah. 

Then  if  some  hapless  wight  o'erturns  it, (47) 

The  carpet's  spoil'd,  thy  chillum  burns  it, 

How  pleasant,  when  my  host  discerns  it! 

My  Hookah. 
*  Vide  the  Notes  at  the  end  of  the  Volume. 
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And  then  to  check  the  flame's  career, 
Some  throw  on  claret,  some  throw  beer, 
And  make  the  damage  worse  appear,  (48) 

My  Hookah. 

Or  shou'd  you  chance  to  sit  between 
Two  hookahs,  any  thing  but  clean,* 
Enough  to  give  a  man  the  spleen  ! 

My  Hookah. 

Let  those  possessing  so  much  leisure, 
Enjoy  the  smoky  bubb'ling  treasure, 
For  me,  I  can't  discern  the  pleasure  ! 

My  Hookah. 

*  Vide  the  Notes  at  the  end  of  the  Volume. 
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EPIGRAM 

On  a  Lady  informing  her  Lover  she  had  refused  six 
Offers  of  Marriage ! 

When  Tom  courted  Susan,  she  said  it  was  vain, 
Six  offers  had  not  yet  obtained  her  ! 
Says  Tom,  "  never  mind,  here  goes,  seven's  the  main  /" 
He  threw,  and  by  nicking  it,  gain'd  her. 


THE  KEY. 

How  oft  the  hope  of  man  depends 

Upon  a  simple  key  ! 
'Tis  that,  the  miser's  hoard  defends, 

And  sets  the  pris'ner  free  ; 
Philosophers,  its  pow'r  require, 

Fresh  knowledge  to  impart  : 
While  I,  no  other  key  desire, 

Save  that,  to  Julia's  heart  ! 


(    177    ) 


ADVICE  TO  JULIA  ON  DRESS. 


Dear  Julia,  veil  thy  bosom  pray, 
Nor  cast  blest  virtue's  shield  away: 
Let  baneful  fashion  ne'er  displace 
The  modest  blush,  so  wont  to  grace 
That  sweet,  that  fascinating  face! 
Thy  charms  were  never  meant  to  prove 
Attractive,  save  to  virtuous  love ! 
Thy  ev'ry  grace  was  giv'n  t'inspire 
No  earthly  wish,  but  chaste  desire. 
Remember  that  the  sweetest  flower 
Must  perish  by  exposure's  power  ! 
If  winter's  blast  destroys  at  will, 
The  blast  of  scandal's  keener  still ! 
Such  outward  signs,  too  oft  we  find, 
Are  class'd  as  emblems  of  the  mind  ; 
While  the  impressions  they  impart, 
Allure  the  eye,   but  never  gain  the  heart ! 


(    178    ) 
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REPLY 


OF 


A  Countryman,  when  asked  by  a  Clergyman  why  he  was 
not  affected  by  the  serious  Sermon  he  had  heard. 


How  could  you  expect  one,  much  sorrow  to  show  ? 
Please  your  honour,  this  is  n't  my  parish  you  know  I 


ADIEU  PLAISIRS  D'AMOUR. 


Adieu  the  joys  of  love, 
What  pain  to  bid  adieu  j 
Ah  what  in  life  can  prove, 
So  sweet,  so  blest  as  you '. 

Adieu  the  joys  of  love. 
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With  grief  I  bid  adieu, 
With  rapture  view  the  past  ; 
How  blest,  could  I  renew, 
Those  days,  too  sweet  to  last ! 

Adieu  for  ever  love. 


Each  future  hour  shall  grief, 
Decree  me  for  her  own, 
For  what  can  give  relief, 
When  love's  for  ever  flown  ? 

*Adieu  the  joys  of  love. 


REPLY 

TO 

A  Lady  who  was  offended  at  a  Gentleman  looking  at 
her. 


Ah,  say  not  these  eyes  were  to  blame, 
For  feasting  on  charms  so  divine, 
When  attracted  so  much  by  that  flame, 
Which  glows  with  such  lustre  in  thine  ! 
*  Vide  the  Notes  at  the  end  of  the  Volume. 


(     180    ) 


THE  TEAR. 

How  often  encompass'd  by  woes, 
Unwilling  the  cause  to  reveal, 
Our  outward  emotions  disclose, 
The  anguish  we  try  to  conceal  j 


Then  check  not  the  tear  at  its  source, 
Lest  keener  sensations  begin  ; 
Perhaps  t'may  be  doom'd  in  its  course, 
To  soothe  the  affliction  within  ! 


Let  the  dew  drop  of  sympathy  How, 
And  steal  down  the  woe-beaten  cheek, 
E'en  the  tear  may  some  solace  bestow, 
To  the  sorrow  it  comes  to  bespeak  ! 


(     181     ) 


ON  A  CONTRACTOR 

Who  having  placed  a  Transparency  over  his  door 
with  a  view  to  attract  particular  notice ;  asked  one 
of  his  neighbours,   "  if  he  saw  his  device  ?  " 


Do  you  see  my  device,  th'  inscription  is  mine?" 
Oh  yes,"  says  his  friend,  "  I  perceive  your  design!" 


A  BAD  PUN, 

On  Bonaparte's  removal  from  Elba  to  St.  Helena. 


You'd  better  remain'd  as  you  were, 
You  had  then,  a  much  pleasanter  doom, 
At  Elba,  you'd  great  room  to  spare, 
But  now,  will  find  scarce,    elbow  room ! 
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NOTES  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

Intended  chiefly  for  those,  who  peruse  this  volume  in 
England,  and  may  be  unacquainted  with  particular 
terms  and  allusions  which  it  contains. 


Page  2.  «  Cadet  Flouest." 
A  Frenchman  of  that  name,  who  lately  kept  an  Hotel 
in  Calcutta,  to  which  Cadets  frequently  resorted  on 
their  first  arrival,  until  they  were  enabled  to  find  out 
the  residence  of  their  friends.  The  Taverns  there, 
are  very  indifferent  in  point  of  accommodation, 
and  very  expensive  ;  and  a  residence  at  any  of  them 
beyond  the  period  of  absolute  necessity,  would  not 
be  considered  at  all  reputable :  though  many  respect- 
able persons  are  sometimes  obliged  to  visit  them,  du- 
ring their  temporary  stay  in  Calcutta,  from  having  no 
friends  to  receive  them.  On  the  author's  last  arrival 
there,  he  had  occasion  to  call  on  a  fellow  passenger 
residing  at  Cadet  Flouest's ;  and  to  prove  the  ex- 
treme unhealthiness  of  the  town  during  the  months  of 
September  and  October,  the  author's  friend,  as  also 
Mr.  Flouest  and  his  Son,  all  died  in  the  house  within 
three  days  of  each  other : — an  alarming  instance  of 
k  2 
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mortality,  when  only  a  few  days  previous,  all  of  them 
were  apparently  in  good  health  ! 

Page  5.  "  That  the  Captain  would  be  far  more  civil." 
The  author  alludes  to  the  commander  of  the  India- 
man  in  which  the  Cadet  might  sail ;  though  few 
instances  occur  of  the  captains  of  Company's  ships 
requiring  any  stimulus,  to  induce  them  to  pay  due  at- 
tention to  their  passengers. 

Page  8.  u  Banyan  and  Sircar." 
The  former  is  a  native  agent,  transacting  business 
to  any  amount  for  English  houses  of  agency,  and 
merchants  in  Calcutta,  as  well  as  purchasing  invest- 
ments for  captains  of  ships.  He  is  by  religion  a 
Hindoo,  generally  possesses  very  considerable  pro- 
perty, and  is  well  acquainted  with  trade.  His  chief 
emoluments  arise  from  a  per-centage  on  purchases, 
besides  other  advantages  from  mercantile  concerns. 

A  -Sircar  is  also  an  agent,  but  of  inferior  note, 
employed  in  matters  of  domestic  expenditure,  ac- 
counts, and  otherwise.  He  is  of  the  same  religion 
as  the  Banyan,  but  very  inferior  in  point  of  respec- 
tability, often  by  no  means  trust-worthy.  Indeed  very 
few  of  them  will  ever  allow  money  to  pass  through 
their  fingers,  without  receiving  some  benefit  from  its 
metallic  powers  !  On  your  arrival,  in  Calcutta,  you 
are  generally  pestered  with  them,  tendering  their 
services,  and  endeavouring  in  bail  English  to  explain 
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to  you,  the  benefits  which   cannot  fail  to  result  from 
your  employing  them. 

Page  13.  "  Quarter-master." 
This  appointment  in  the  Company's  regiments,  was 
till  lately  held  by  subalterns,  with  a  considerable 
allowance  attached  to  the  situation ;  a  subsequent 
order  has  however  annulled  it,  and  substituted  a 
linguist  to  each  battalion,  who  interprets  at  native 
courts-martial,  &c. ;  a  wise  and  beneficial  alteration. 

Page  16.  "  Quoe  Hye." 
The  Hindostany  phrase  for  calling  for  a  servant, 
without  specifying  any  particular  one;  generally  the 
first  which  Europeans  learn  on  their  arrival  in  Cal- 
cutta, who  from  their  constant  use  of  it,  are  termed 
by  those  of  the  other  Presidencies,  w  qui  highs!"  A 
lady  lately  arrived,  on  being  asked,  "  if  she  had  pro- 
cured all  her  servants,"  innocently  replied,  **  she  had 
got  all  except  a  qui  high!"  supposing,  from  hearing 
the  term  so  constantly  used,  it  must  mean  some  par- 
ticular denomination  of  servant  ! 

Page  16.     "  While  the  servants,  a  score." 

No  servants  will  act  in  a  double  capacity,  being 

prohibited  by  their  religion  and  caste,  from  pursuing 

any  other  employment  than  that  which  their  ancestors 

were  accustomed  to  follow  ;  hence  the  necessity  of 

k  3 
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keeping  so  many.  A  subaltern  would  find  it  difficult 
to  manage  with  less  tban  eight  or  ten,  and  so  on  pro- 
gressively in  the  higher  ranks.  In  some  families  not 
less  than  fifty  or  sixty  are  employed.  One  good 
servant,  in  England,  would  do  the  work  of  three  or 
four  of  such.  There  are  inconveniencies,  indepen- 
dent of  the  great  expence,  attending  the  employing 
so  many  ; — At  dinner,  for  instance,  from  every  per- 
son having  probably  two  behind  his  chair,  the  room 
soon  becomes  oppressively  hot,  and  almost  insup- 
portable till  the  cloth  is  removed.  Most  of  them  de- 
mean themselves  honestly,  and  sometimes  even  evince 
considerable  attachment,  when  they  experience  kind 
treatment.  A  striking  instance  of  this  was  exempli- 
fied in  the  conduct  of  an  old  Hulkarru  of  Mr.  D.,  for- 
merly magistrate  of  Benares,  who,  when  his  master's 
house  was  attacked  by  Vizier  Ally  and  his  numerous 
followers,  gave  Mr.  D.  the  very  spear,  with  which 
that  gentleman  made  so  gallant  and  effectual  a  resis- 
tance ;  defeating  their  repeated  attempts,  to  force  a 
narrow  stair-case  leading  to  the  top  of  the  house,  to 
which  his  family  had  hurried  for  refuge  j  until  the  mi- 
litary arrived  to  rescue  them  from  their  perilous  situ- 
ation !  The  faithful  old  servant  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the 
rage  of  the  ruffians,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  house! 
which  they  plundered  of  every  thing  moveable. 
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Page  22.  "  Tho"  Scindiah's  kept  quiet  by  Metcalfe." 
Scindiah,  a  Marratha  chieftain,  long  an  opponent 
to  British  power  in  India,  till  humbled  by  the 
prompt  and  energetic  measures  of  the  Marquis  of 
Wellesley,  seconded  by  the  enterprizing  bravery  of 
the  Indian  aimy,  under  their  then  gallant  comman- 
ders, the  late  Lord  Lake,  and  the  immortal  Wel- 
lington ! 

Mr.  Metcalfe,  of  the  Civil  Service,  who  had  before 
been  employed  on  important  embassies  to  Native 
Courts,  was  at  this  time  resident  with  Scindiah  3  he 
is  now  in  a  similar  situation  at  Delliy. 

Page  22.  "  Tho'  Holkur  be  mad." 
Holkur,  another  Marratha  chief,  once  formidable, 
whose  power  was  also  destroyed  during  the  cam- 
paigns of  1803-4  He  afterwards  became  insane, 
when  Ameer  Khan,  his  chief  Sirdar,  endeavoured 
to  take  possession  of  his  territory,  &c.  He  is  since 
dead,  having  lived  as  much  dreaded  as  he  expired 
execrated. 

Page  25.     "  Ameer  Khan's  at  our  door." 
Ameer  Khan,  above-mentioned,  a  soldier  of  for- 
tune, now   in  considerable  power,  and  threatening 
sooner  or  later  to  give  some  trouble  to  the  Indian 
government. 
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Page  22.  "  Tho'  Ul-moolk  be  conquered  by  Mahommed 
Shah:1 
Soojah-ul  Moolk,  at  this  period,  was  engaged  in 
warfare  with  Mahommed  Shah,  who  aimed  at  his 
overthrow,  and  it  would  appear  has  since  succeeded. 
The  Indian  government  dispatched  the  Honourable 
Mr.  Elphinstone  on  an  embassy  to  the  former,  who 
returned  on  finding  the  country  in  so  unsettled  a  state. 

Page  23.  "  The  Seiks,  whom  we  alwaijs  despised  as 
a  State." 
The  Seiks,  a  warlike  people,  possessing  better 
cavalry  than  any  other  Native  Power.  Mr.  Metcalfe 
was  also  deputed  some  years  since  on  an  embassy  to 
their  chief  Runjeet  Singh,  and  a  considerable  force 
under  Lieut. -Gen.  St.  Leger  was  at  the  same  time 
put  in  motion,  to  add  due  weight  to  the  arguments 
of  the  British  embassador. 

Pages  52,  53.  "  Delhij. — Agra. — Laswarrie." 
Rendered  famous,  from  the  victories  gained  there 
by  the  then  commander-in-chief  Lord  Lake  5  and 
which  so  eminently  contributed  to  the  successful 
and  honorable  termination  of  the  Marratha  contest ; 
where  many  a  brave  soldier  fell  covered  with  glory, 
and  where  the  gallantry  of  the  Indian  army,  fully 
proved  to  the  misguided  natives,  how  vain  were  even 
their  myriads,  opposed  to  the  discipline  of  British 
troops  ! 
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Page  56.  P.  Blest  Saturday  Night:' 
Saturday  night  at  sea,  has  always  been  held  in  ve- 
neration by  sailors,  who  in  fine  weather  generally  enjoy 
themselves  with  their  companions  and  grog.  Many 
save  their  allowance  for  some  days  previous  for  that 
purpose.  Among  the  passengers  on  board  Indiamen, 
it  is  often  customary  on  that  night,  to  drink  "  to 
Sweethearts  and  Wives  !"  sometimes  accompanied 
with  singing  and  other  mirth.  This  was  generally 
the  case,  in  the  ship  in  which  the  Author  last  sailed 
to  India. 

During  so  long  and  monotonous  a  voyage,  where 
for  months  no  change  of  scene  ensues  to  relieve  the 
mind,  every  plan  likely  to  produce  amusement,  or 
dispel  ennui,  is  eagerly  resorted  to  ! 

Page  64.  "  Cuddum  koob  outou." 
Cuddum  koob  outou,  in  the  Moorish  tongue  sig- 
nifies, *f  march,"  or  literally  translated,  "  put  out 
the  foot  well."  In  Bengal,  all  words  of  command 
are  given  to  the  native  troops  in  English,  which 
they  soon  become  accustomed  to  understand.  Any 
explanation  of  the  manoeuvres,  or  orders  on  duty, 
are  communicated  to  the  Sipahees  in  Hindostan&e. 

Page  65.    "  The  pleasing  Chocolate." 
A  term  understood  among  military  men,  for  repri- 
mand, &c.  from  a  superior  or  commanding  officer  on 
military  matters.   A  subaltern  officer  was  once  break- 
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fasting  with  his  Colonel,  whom  he  had  that  morning 
displeased  by  some  error  or  neglect  on  parade,  and 
well  knowing  that  as  soon  as  breakfast  should  be  re- 
moved, his  lecture  would  commence  ;  on  the  Colonel 
asking  him  with  rather  an  inauspicious  appearance, 
"  if  he  would  take  Coffee  ?"  replied,  "  if  you  please, 
Sir,  I'll  wait  for  the  Chocolate  /" — This  timely  wit  so 
softened  the  ire  of  the  Commandant,  that  the  Sub  es- 
caped the  intended  expostulation  ! 

Page  79.  "  That  no  Tyrant  could  ever  come  here." 
Alluding  to  Buonaparte's  threat  to  invade  India,  and 
when  some  temporary  alarm  subsisted  by  his  appear- 
ance in  Egypt  5  but  which  soon  subsided,  from  the 
memorable  victories  gained  over  the  Usurper  by  the 
British  troops  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  No  doubt 
can  be  entertained  of  his  solicitous  anxiety  to  gain  a 
footing  in  India,  and  to  participate  in  the  treasures 
as  well  of  the  East,  as  West ;  and  as  difficulties,  and 
even  apparent  impossibilities,  seemed  on  no  occasion 
to  present  a  barrier  to  his  unsatiable  ambition,  had 
he  succeeded  in  Egypt,  he  would  no  doubt  have  ulti- 
mately attempted  the  conquest  of  Hindoostan  !  with 
what  chance  of  success,  time  only,  could  have  elu- 
cidated !  although  it  is  more  than  probable,  from  the 
many  serious  obstacles  he  would  have  had  to  encoun- 
ter in  his  progress,  his  eastern  expedition  would  have 
terminated  something  similar  to  the  Russian  catas- 
trophe !  excepting  that  in  lieu  of  excessive  cold,  he 
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would  have  experienced  the  variety  of  a  burning  sun  I 
and  instead  of  troublesome  Cossacks,  the  unwelcome 
visits  of  myriads  of  Pindarahs,  equally  ready  to 
harrass  and  oppose  his  progress  ! 

Page  84.  ' f  Since  he  has  deigned  our  efforts  to  befriend" 
The  Earl  of  Moira,  and  the  Countess  of  Loudon, 
so  far  patronized  the  New  Calcutta  Theatre,  as  to 
honour  the  opening  of  it  with  their  presence.  The 
house  was  elegantly  fitted  up,  and  the  State  Box 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  noble  visitors,  de- 
corated in  the  most  superb  and  tastely  style.  The 
theatre  was  attended  on  this  occasion,  by  all  the  ele- 
gance and  fashion  of  Calcutta  ;  rendering  the  coup 
d'ceil,  altogether  grand  and  interesting ;  reflecting 
great  credit  on  the  liberality,  as  well  as  exertions 
of  the  managers  and  subscribers. 

The  Castle  Spectre,  with  an  afterpiece,  were  the 
entertainments  of  the  evening,  and  received  de- 
served applause.  Many  years  have  elapsed  since  any 
similar  performance  has  occurred  in  Calcutta,  the 
old  theatre  having  long  since  been  taken  down,  for 
the  erection  of  various  other  buildings  on  its  scite. 
The  performers  consist  of  amateurs,  excepting  the 
female  characters,  which  are  filled  by  persons  who  re- 
ceive handsome  salaries.  The  receipts  are  very  con- 
siderable, the  house  accommodating,  from  eight  to 
nine  hundred  persons,  and  the  price  of  admission  to 
the  boxes,  being  one  gold  mohur,  equal  to  about  two 
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pounds  sterling,  and  to  the  pit  about  two-thirds  of 
that  sum.  These  prices  have  since  been  reduced 
one  fourth,  but  will  still  appear  enormous  to  the 
English  reader,  till  the  great  expence  of  building 
the  theatre,  supplying  scenery  and  decorations,  &c. 
&c.  which  in  India  are  exorbitantly  high,  are  taken 
into  consideration ;  the  charge  will  not  then  be  consi- 
dered too  much,  at  least,  for  Calcutta  !  paricularly  as 
the  performances  only  take  place  about  four  times  in 
the  month. 

Theatricals,  under  proper  regulations  and  restric- 
tions, cannot  fail  to  produce  the  most  beneficial 
effects  in  Calcutta  ;  where  for  several  months  in  the 
year,  sickness  prevails  with  uncontrouled  sway  !  and 
where  the  very  want  of  some  rational  amusement,  to 
draw  off  the  attention  from  the  surrounding  gloomy 
horizon,  alone  tends  so  materially  to  increase  the 
serious  evil.  Besides  such  recreation  while  it  sup- 
ports, and  exhilarates  the  drooping  spirits,  must,  by 
the  selection  of  moral  and  instructive  plays,  mate- 
rially  improve  the  mind  !  The  regulations  of  this 
theatre  are  wise  and  salutary,  and  from  every 
person  applying  for  admission  being  known,  no  im- 
proper characters  can  intrude  themselves. 

Page  93.     "   To  shake  hands  with  the  Don." 
The  Don,  the  name  of  a  river  in  Russia,  from 
which  the  Cossack  acquires  the  appellation. 
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(16).  Page  100.  "And  trembling  birds  the  ship  surround." 
Previous  to  a  gale,  flocks  of  birds  will  hover  round 
the  ship,  appearing  aware  of  the  approaching  storm, 
and  seeming  unwilling  to  settle  on  the  wave. 
Many  sailors  look  upon  the  presence  of  a  small  bird 
which  they  call  "  Mother  Carey's  chicken,  "  as  an 
indication  of  bad  weather. 

Page  100.  "  Mackerel  forms." 
Sailors  have  various  prognostics  of  approaching 
gales,  such  as  the  resemblance  of  mackerel,  &c.  in 
the  skies,  which  assume  a  serene,  and  beautiful 
appearance,  rendered  more  striking  from  the  events 
they  seem  to  foretell ! 

Page  100.  "  To  hand  the  close  reefed  sail." 
The  sails  are  reefed  as  the  wind  increases,  where 
the  gale  comes  on  gradually  and  admits  of  it,  till  its 
violence  renders  it  necessary  to  furl  or  hand  them. 
Some  ships  will  scud  under  bare  poles  in  a  hard  gale, 
at  the  rate  of  ten  or  twelve  knots  an  hour ! 

Page  100.  "  In  ribbands." 
This,  though  not  a  very  poetical  term,  is  at  least 
explanatory.  Gales  sometimes  come  on  so  suddenly, 
particularly  in  high  latitudes,  that  there  is  no  time  to 
take  in  the  sails  j  in  which  case,  they  are  often  split 
ill  pieces,  or  torn  altogether  from  the  yard,  from 
the  violence  of  the  gusts  ! 
s 
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Page  101.  "  The  scuds  in  quick  succession  pass 
the  clouds." 
These  are  thin  clouds  or  vapours,  passing  in  rapid 
succession  through  the  heavens,  often  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  course  of  the  more  dense  ones,  indi- 
cating according  to  their  rate  of  velocity,  more  or 
less  the  violence  of  the  wind. 

Page  101.  "  And  rush  in  torrents  to  the  decks  below." 
The  ship  continually  working,  from  the  motion  of 
the  sea,  and  violence  of  the  gale,  admits  a  great 
deal  of  water  through  her  seams,  ports,  &c.  and 
heavy  seas  constantly  striking  her,  part  must  find 
its  way  below,  notwithstanding  the  hatchways  are 
secured,   and  every  precaution  taken. 

Page  101.  "  Steady,  with  anxious  looks  the  captain 
cries." 
It  is  unnecessary  to  state  the  vast  importance  of 
good  steering  on  all  occasions  to  the  safety  of  the 
ship,  but  more  particularly  in  bad  weather,  and 
consequent  heavy  seas;  when  any  carelessness  or 
neglect,  by  bringing  the  ship  by  the  lea,  or  broach- 
ing her  too,  might  occasion  her  loss  !  It  sometimes 
happens  a  ship  is  allowed  to  scud  too  long,  and  must 
then  continue  at  all  risks,  as  attempting  in  such 
case  to  lay  her  too,  might  of  two  evils  prove  the 
worst ! 
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Page  102.  *■  The  glass  in  turn,  foretells  the  gale's 
increase." 
The  Marine  barometer  if  a  good  one,  and  pro- 
perly watched  and  attended  to,  cannot  fail  to  prove 
a  valuable  acquisition  to  a  ship  in  stormy  latitudes  j 
where  the  weather,  and  appearance  of  the  heavens, 
frequently  offer  no  indication  of  the  approaching 
change.  Many  a  ship  has  been  thus  fatally  lulled  into 
confident  security,  and  when  it  has  been  found  ne- 
cessary to  take  in  sail  and  prepare  for  the  gale, 
it  has  been  too  late  !  Previous  to  the  hurricane 
which  occurred  off  the  Isle  of  France  some  years 
since,  when  several  Indiamen  foundered,  and  so 
many  valuable  lives  were  lost ;  the  barometer  sud- 
denly fell  very  considerably.  The  author  during 
six  voyages  round  the  Cape,  has  frequently  wit- 
nessed the  correctness  of  its  indications.  By  many 
commanders,  these  warnings  are  not  however  de- 
pended on,  or  attended  to. 

Page  102.  "  The  foremast  now,  where  all  our  hopes 
relied." 
The  foremast  in  a  great  measure  supports  the  other 
masts,  if  that  gives  way,  the  others  often  soon  fol- 
low ;  unless,  by  the  cessation  of  the  gale,  timely  sup- 
port can  be  administered. 
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Page  103.  '*  The  pumps  are  choked." 
This  is  an  evil  of  a  very  dangerous  tendency ; 
from  their  continual  working,  and  the  constant 
agitation  of  the  ship,  it  often  happens  in  long  con- 
tinued bad  weather,  that  part  of  the  cargo,  parti- 
cularly if  of  rice,  pepper,  coffee,  &c.  is  drawn 
into  the  pump,  which  then  becomes  choked,  and 
often  rendered  useless,  The  water  must  then  of 
course  gain  fast  on  the  ship! 

Page  103.  "  Alas,  she  seems  fast  sinking  by  the  head." 
The  ship  being  water-logged  becomes  totally  un- 
manageable, gradually  sinking  I  The  Diana  India- 
man,  was  some  years  since  in  the  perilous  situation 
above  described,  all  hopes  of  saving  her  having 
been  given  up  j  when  the  foremast,  the  only  one 
then  standing,  being  with  excessive  difficulty  cut 
away,  the  ship  suddenly  rose,  and  righted  !  and  the 
storm  soon  abating,  providentially  reached  the  Cape, 
after  the  most  afflicting  sufferings  of  the  passengers 
and  crew. 

Page  114.  "  Sunderbund  shawls." 
The  Sunderbunds  are  various  streams  intersected  by 
jungle,  running  from  the  Ganges  into  the  sea,  mostly 
the  resort  of  tygers  and  other  wild  and  ferocious 
animals :  and  not  likely  to  vie  with  Cashvieer,  in  the 
fabrication  of  shawls ! 
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Page  114.     "  Jungle  Mehauls." 
A  tract  of  country  from  its  appellation  certainly 
not  likely  to  produce  much  silk,  either  raw  or  manu- 
factured ! 

Page  115.     "And  think  the  Pagoda-trees  only 
want  shaking." 

The  Pagoda  is  a  coin  in  circulation  in  different 
parts  of  India,  varying  in  value,  from  eight  to  ten 
shillings  sterling.  On  the  coast,  it  is  the  chief  gold 
coin  current.  In  Bengal,  gold-mohurs  and  zequeens 
are  most  in  circulation. 

So  many  adventurers  have  of  late  been  disappoin- 
ted, in  their  expectations  of  amassing  rapid  fortunes 
.n  the  east,  that  the  pagoda-trees  have  lost  their 
attraction  ;  and  like  the  famous  Upas,  or  deadly  poison 
tree  of  Java,  are  no  longer  believed  to  exist !  The 
mania  for  exploring  the  East,  is  therefore  rapidly  sub- 
siding ! 

Page  116.     "  Warming-pans" 
Warming-pans  must  be  a  vtry  useful  appendage  in  a 
country,  where  the  thermometer  often  rises  to  above 
one  hundred  and  ten  in  the  shade  ! 

Page  116.     "  In  rains  or  hot  winds." 
The  rains,  a  season  of  all  others  the  least  adapted 
for  enjoying  a  fireside  !  When  the  atmosphere  is  often 
so  charged  with  vapour,  and  the  exhalation  so  power- 
s  3 
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ful,  that  of  an  evening  after  sun-set,  it  is  sometimes 
even  difficult  to  breathe !  Sitting  round  a  fireside 
must  then,  be  truly  delightful  ! 

Page  117.  "  To  be  stifled  with  smoke  and  be  dusted 
beside." 

The  Esplanade  after  sun  set,  becomes  the  center 
of  attraction  to  all  the  rank  and  fashion  of  Calcutta ; 
who,  while  pursuing  their  accustomed  drive  or  ride, 
eagerly  inhale  exhilarating  draughts  of  the  Hygceau 
breeze  !  preparatory  to  returning  home  to  dress  for 
dinner  j  where  the  boasted  luxuries  of  the  East  are  in 
Tain  displayed,  few  indeed  possessing  appetite  or 
inclination,  to  participate  in  them  ! 

The  Esplanade  is  also  the  resort  of  all  descrip- 
tions of  persons,  who  crowd  the  road  with  vehicles 
of  every  denomination,  all  equally  anxious  to  receive 
a  breathful  of  fresh  air,  though  generally  swallowing  a 
little  dust  with  it !  This  road  runs  in  front  of  the 
Government- house  to  Kidderpour,  a  distance  of  a  mile 
or  two,  and  it  requires  a  man  to  be  a  tolerably  expert 
whip,  to  venture  in  the  throng,  accidents  frequently 
happening.  The  view  of  famed  Chouringhee  on  one 
side,  and  Fort  William  on  the  other,  renders  the 
drive  particularly  interesting. 

Page  117.      "  Turned  to  pillars  of  ice." 
The  author  begs  to  refer  the  reader,  to  letters  pub- 
lished during  the  Russian   campaign  in  the  English 
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newspapers  ;  said  to  have  been  written  by  a  noble- 
man from  the  field  of  battle. 

Page  118.  "  And  live  upon  rice,  <Src." 
The  lower  order  of  natives  live  chiefly  upon  boiled 
rice,  with  a  little  salt  and  spice  added  to  it ;  while  their 
beverage  is  of  the  pure  Ganges'  stream,  if  procurable, 
in  preference  to  any  other  liquid  !  This  moderation 
is  occasioned  by  their  religious  precepts,  which  forbid 
them  better  fare,  as  well  as  from  their  inability  to 
procure  it.  Fortunately  for  them  indeed,  their  reli- 
gion and  poverty  so  well  agree  ! 

The  tenets  of  Bramah,  would  gain  but  few  pro- 
s.elites  in  European  countries,  with  such  restriction?, 
and  such  scanty  fare  !  It  would  indeed  be  a  difficult 
matter,  to  persuade  the  amateurs  of  famed  Sirloin, 
so  easily  to  give  up  the  ghost !  It  is  necessary  to  ex- 
plain that  ghost  in  Hindostany  signifies  meat. 

The  higher  classes  of  Indians,  contrive  to  indulge 
more  freely  in  the  good  things  of  life,  some  of  whom, 
especially  among  the  Mahomedans,  often  evince  a 
considerable  partiality  for  cherry  brandy  !  hoping  to 
avoid  the  penalties  of  the  Koran,  by  its  not  coming 
under  the  denomination  of  wine  ! 
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Page  118.     "  They'd  eat  if  they  had  them,  both  turkey 
and  ham." 

The  Mahommedan  restrictions  on  this  head,  are  so 
positive,  that  a  scrupulous  observer  of  the  institutes 
of  the  Koran,  would  consider  himself  polluted,  and 
shudder  at  the  very  sight  of  a  ham  !  Princes  and 
nobles  however,  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  become 
quite  such  zealots  ! 

Asolp  ul  Dowlah,  formerly  Nuwaub  of  Oude, 
being  partial  to  the  society  of  European  gentlemen, 
often  honoured  their  entertainments  with  his  pre- 
sence at  Lucknow  j  on  one  of  which  occasions  a 
ham  not  only  found  its  way  to  the  table,  but  was 
placed  exactly  opposite  his  Highness.  The  English 
gentlemen  soon  perceiving  the  mistake,  and  the  conse- 
quent embarrassment  of  the  other  native  visitors 
and  attendants  of  the  Nuwaub,  instantly  ordered  it 
away ;  when  his  Highness,  addressing  himself  with 
great  affability  to  the  servant  about  to  remove 
it,  requested  the  ham  might  remain  ;  as  although 
he  was  forbidden  to  eat  of  it,  he  might  at  all  events 
look  at  it  with  impunity  ! 

In  the  city  of  Delhy,  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  Imperial  Court  of  Timour,  and  now  that  of  his 
descendant,  the  present  King,  the  very  appearance  of  a 
hog  within  the  walls,  would  probably  cause  imme- 
diate tumult  among  the  lower  orders  of  Mahomme- 
dans  !  In  the  Hindoo  villages,  these  animals  are  per- 
mitted to    range   about   unmolested,    kept   by   the 
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D'hooms,  a  people  of  the  lowest  order,  having  no 
caste,  who  feed  on  them.  They  would  require  no 
small  degree  of  purification,  to  entitle  them  to  a  place 
at  the  table  of  a  European  !  although  newly  arrived 
persons,  ignorant  of  the  education  which  the  animal 
receives,  have  sometimes  had  young  ones  served  up  as 
a  dainty !  to  the  no  small  amusement  of  their  better 
informed  guests,  who  soon  recognise  the  breed  ! 

The  servants  of  Europeans  called  kidmultgars 
who  are  mostly  Musselmen,  generally  settle  before 
dinner,  who  is  to  carry  the  offensive  ham  to  and  from 
table  j  and  the  transgressor,  afterwards  diseraburthens 
himself  of  the  sin  incurred,  by  ablution  !  but  the  au- 
thor much  doubts  whether,  notwithstanding  theii  pre- 
tended outward  scruples,  some  of  them  do  not  occa- 
sionally enjoy  a  slice  of  English  ham,  when  they  can 
effect  it  unperceived ! 

The  Catholic  missionaries  insist  on  their  proselytes 
partaking  of  hog's  flesh,  as  a  proof  of  their  having 
sincerely  abjured  Mahommedanism  ! 

The  wild  hog  so  well  described  in  the  "  Wild 
Sports  of  India,"  from  feeding  entirely  on  sugar- 
cane and  grain,  proves  very  palatable. 

The  author  cannot  help  troubling  the  reader  with 
the  recital,  of  rather  a  ludicrous  occurrence  in  his 
passage  up  the  Bhaugrutty  river  in  Bengal,  during 
the  rainy  season,  when  its  banks  are  always  over- 
flowed. A  friend  who  accompanied  him,  perceiving 
some  very  large  hogs,  running  about  in  the  high  grass 
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adjacent,  to  every  appearance  wild  ;  rejoiced  at  the 
discovery  instantly  took  his  gun,  and  proceeding  to 
the  spot  soon  contrived  to  kill  or  mortally  wound, 
several  rank  and  file,  before  he  discovered,  to  his  no 
small  disappointment  and  mortification,  that  the  suf- 
ferers were  no  other  than  harmless  tame  pigs,  belong- 
ing to  a  neighbouring  European  ;  who  was  fattening 
them  for  sale,  and  which  had  strayed  into  the  jungle  ; 
though  certai  nly  appearing  in  a  very  questionable  shape ! 
The  keeper,  a  poor  native,  hearing  at  some  distance 
from  the  field  of  battle  the  sound  of  musquettry,  as  well 
as  the  cries  of  the  wounded !  hurried  to  the  spot ;  when, 
perceiving  the  slaughter  amongst  his  master's  swine, 
cried  out  most  lamentably,  that  he  should  be  flogged  ; 
to  prevent  which,  a  particular  account  in  writing  was 
given  him  for  his  master,  explaining  the  mistake, 
and  the  pig-driver's  innocence  on  the  occasion. 

The  author's  friend  was  not  over  fond  of  having 
the  catastrophe  recited  !  as  it  proved  so  much  his  want 
of  knowledge  of  the  sport :  indeed  had  they  been  wild 
hogs,  he  would  not  probably  himself,  have  escaped 
with  impunity !  as  they  in  general  are  very  ferocious, 
possessing  large  tusks ;  and  frequently  turning,  and 
charging  their  pursuers  ! 

Page  119.     "  As  if  they  had  ne'er  used  their  hands  in 

their  lives." 

The  natives  generally  sit  on  the  ground  during 

meals,  several  of  one  caste,  eating  out  of  the  same 

dish,  and  using  their  hands  ;  wis  ely  considering  that 
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they  were  invented  long  before  knives  and  forks  !  and 
being  unwilling  to  resign  so  very  ancient  a  custom,  even 
for  the  more  refined  luxury  of  the  latter.  Their  first 
essay  therefore  in  carving,  the  reader  will  easily  ima- 
gine, must  naturally  be  rather  aukwavd  !  rendering 
them  conspicuous  objects  at  an  European  table.  And 
a  Hindoo  partaking  of  beef,  so  positively  forbidden  by 
his  religion,  would  appear  still  more  astonishing  ! 

Page  119.      **    Declaiming  'gainst  natching  as  vastly 
ill  bred." 

Natching  consists  of  dancing  and  singing,  the 
former  comprising  various  eccentric  attitudes  and 
movements  performed  by  girls  of  low  origin,  pur- 
chased when  children  from  their  inhuman  parents  I 
or  forced  away  from  their  homes  in  the  hilly  country 
of  the  Goorkahs,  and  other  parts  of  Hindoostan  ; 
from  whence  they  are  brought  down  for  sale  to  the 
Natch  houses  ;  at  various  prices,  from  one  to  three 
hundred  rupees,  according  to  their  colour,  beauty, 
and  symmetry  !  where  they  are  taught  to  dance  and 
sing,  as  well  as  to  practice  every  accomplishment  cal- 
culated to  allure,  and  render  them  fit  for  a  progressive 
acquaintance  with  vice  and  infamy  ! 

The  author  being  once  on  command  in  the  Nu- 
waub's  dominions,  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
a  number  of  these  poor  creatures  of  various  ages, 
pass  near  his  encampment,  in  progress  to  some  of 
the  Mussulmen  .cities.      The  East-India   Company 
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have  of  course  long  interdicted  every  species  of  this 
abominable  traffic,  in  that  portion  of  the  country 
subject  to  their  control ;  under  the  severest  penal- 
ties :  but  the  evil  is  of  too  great  a  magnitude,  in 
such  widely  extended  dominion,  to  admit  of  its  being 
easily  remedied,  even  under  the  most  positive  pro- 
hibition, and  wisest  regulations  ;  particularly  when 
its  practice  is  permitted  within  the  territories  of 
most  of  the  native  powers,  bordering  on  that  of  the 
East-India  Company.  No  encomium  the  author  is 
capable  of  offering,  can  any  way  add  to  that  well 
established  fame,  which  the  East-India  Company 
have  long  and  deservedly  possessed,  for  the  wise  and 
beneficent  laws,  and  salutary  regulations,  which  they 
have  established  in  India,  for  the  welfare  and  pro- 
tection of  their  Indian  subjects,  in  common  with 
Europeans  ! 

Each  set  of  natch  girls  usually  consists  of  three, 
one  of  them  handsome  and  interesting,  who  is  sup- 
ported on  either  side,  when  performing,  by  a  girl 
of  inferior  attractions,  the  more  to  enhance  by  con- 
trast and  comparison,  the  force  of  her  own  charms  ! 
This  amusement  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  plea- 
sures of  all  ranks  of  Indians,  but  more  particularly 
the  higher  orders.  The  Mahommedans  will  sit  up 
whole  nights  together,  smoking  their  hookahs,  en- 
joying the  voluptuous  and  alluring  attitudes  of  the 
women,  and  listening  with  equal  rapture  to  their 
shrill    and  monotonous  notes  !     while  the  musical 
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attendants  closely  pursue  their  steps,  distorting  their 
features  as  they  are  more  or  less  delighted  with  their 
own  music,  or  the  performance  of  the  girls  !  The 
latter  are  generally  arrayed  in  gold  or  silver  embroi- 
dered muslins,  silk  pajamahs,  &c,  while  their  necks, 
ears  and  wrists,  are  decorated  with  numerous  glit- 
tering trinkets,  and  other  ornaments. 

Many  of  their  songs,  both  Persian  and  Hindoo- 
stany,  the  subjects  of  which  are  usually  on  love, 
are  extremely  plaintive  and  beautiful  j  and  some- 
times a  good  voice,  with  considerable  judgment, 
may  be  found :  a  singer  who  lately  performed 
at  several  Natches  in  Calcutta,  from  her  vocal  abi- 
lities, was  designated  by  the  European  gentlemeD, 
"  The  Catalani  of  the  East."  The  natives,  ex- 
tremely vain  of  their  progress  in  music,  modestly 
assert,  that  we  are  at  least  a  hundred  years  behind 
them  in  the  science  ! 

As  it  would  be  considered  very  degrading  for  any 
native,  excepting  those  brought  up  to  the  profession, 
to  appear  dancing  or  singing,  their  astonishment 
is  consequently  great,  when  observing  Europeans  so 
frequently  ' '  footing  it  on  the  light  fantastic  toe  3" 
a  species  of  amusement  but  little  adapted  to  their 
jealous  dispositions  !  impressing  them  with  no  very 
favourable  opinion  of  the  English  character. 

When  Golaum  Khadur,  a  subject  of  the  late 
King,  Shah  Allum,  with  a  body  of  armed  men 
gained    possession    of    the   city    of   Delhy,    after 
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plundering  the  Palace  of  enormous  wealth,  and  most 
barbarously  putting  out  the  eyes  of  the  unfortunate 
king !  he  then  ordered  one  of  his  sons  into  his  pre- 
sence, and  obliged  the  prince  to  natch  or  dance  before 
him ;  thus  adding  glaring  insult,  to  the  most  refined 
and  abominable  cruelty.  The  wretch  was  soon  after- 
wards pursued  and  taken,  and  expiated  by  a  lingering 
death,  the  cruelties  he  had  committed  ! 

Page  120.  f  Then  twig  the  Sircar  sitting  doum  to 
play  whist." 
The  author  need  not  pourtray  the  ridiculous 
appearance  of  a  native  so  circumstanced,  totally  un- 
accustomed to  English  manners,  society  and  amuse- 
ments ! 

Page  120.  "  Deducting  Dustoory  from  what  he's  to 
pay." 
Dustoory  is  a  custom  or  claim  of  from  three  to  five 
per  cent,  on  all  purchases  and  payments  among  the 
natives.  The  full  force  and  application  of  the  word, 
can  only  be  appreciated  by  those,  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  behold  the  constant  squabbles  of  the 
lower  order  of  natives  on  the  subject. 

Page  120.      "  From  Meer  Bondie  Ally,  and  Gopee 
Takoor." 
The  former  a  Musselman  well  known  by  many 
Europeans  in  Calcutta,  from  the  desire  he  apparently 
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professes,  of  imitating  in  some  measure,  their  customs 
and  dress.  The  other  is  a  Hindoo,  possessing  large 
property  in  Calcutta. 

This  seeming  inclination,  which  a  few  of  the 
natives  evince,  to  follow  customs  so  diametrically 
opposite  to  their  own,  can  only  originate  from  in- 
terested motives,  such  as  the  hope  of  ingratiating 
themselves  wifh  Europeans,  and  thereby  obtaining 
their  confidence  and  employ.  It  is  not  in  the  nature 
of  things  to  expect,  that  men  whose  bigotry  is  so 
insurmountable,  and  whose  prejudices  are  so  deeply 
rooted,  can  ever  possess  a  sincere  inclination  to  asso- 
ciate with  Europeans ;  far  less  to  relinquish  habits, 
which  neither  time  nor  circumstances,  have  ever  been 
able  in  the  smallest  degree  to  alter.  Sometimes  you 
find  a  native  even  furnishing  a  part  of  his  house  in. 
the  English  style,  and  inviting  Europeans  to  partake 
of  refreshments  ;  and  though  on  such  occasion  he  will 
display  every  delicacy  likely  to  prove  acceptable  to 
his  guests,  nothing  would  tempt  him  to  partake  of. 
them  himself  in  their  company ;  such  a  measure  would 
render  him  disgraced  among  his  own  tribe,  and  less 
respected,  even  by  Europeans. 

Thus  the  reader  will  be  able  to  judge,  how  far  such 
fettered  intercourse  and  assumed  hospitality,  are 
likely  to  be  productive  of  beneficial  consequences. 

The  rich  Hindoos  during  the  festival  of  the  Doorgah 
Poojah,    as  well  as   on  the  births  or  marriages   of 
their  children,  expend  very  large  sums  in  Natches 
t  2 
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and  other  entertainments.  On  such  occasions  they 
usually  circulate  printed  cards  of  invitation  to  the 
chief  residents  and  others  in  Calcutta,  many  of  whom 
attend,  though  more  from  curiosity  than  any  other 
cause ;  when  every  attention  is  paid  to  them.  On 
one  of  these  rejoicings,  a  rich  native  more  zealous 
than  the  rest,  to  please,  prepared  an  expensive  supper 
for  his  visitors  ;  but  some  thoughtless  young  men, 
who  had  sacrificed  rather  too  freely  -to  Bacchus,  had 
the  cruelty  to  destroy  the  glasses,  chandeliers,  &c. 
thus  effectually  preventing  any  subsequent  attempt 
of  a  similar  nature.  The  festival  of  Doorgah  con- 
tinues about  a  week,  at  the  expiration  of  which  pe- 
riod, the  natives  of  all  descriptions,  between  religious 
penance  and  continued  dissipation,  become  at  length 
perfectly  exhausted  ! 

Page  121.     "  Rasbeharry  DutV 
A  vendor  of  European  commodities  in  the  China 
Bazar,   or  market-place. 

Page  121 .  n  And  get  back  the  price  by  returning  the 
bottles." 
Bottles  are  generally  valuable  in  Calcutta.  From 
the  markets  being  often  completely  overstocked  with 
beer  and  other  liquors,  they  have  sometimes  been 
disposed  of  by  auction,  at  scarce  the  value  of  the 
bottles  !  The  author  has  no  doubt,  that  much  sick- 
ness ensues  among  the  lower  orders  of  Europeans, 
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from  purchasing  under  such  circumstances,  as  the 
contents  cannot  well  be  expected  to  be  very  sound  or 
wholesome  ! 

Page  122.  "  Outcry." 
Outcry  is  an  auction  or  public  sale.  From  the 
markets  having  of  late  been  so  overloaded  with  Eu- 
ropean merchandize  of  every  description,  on  the 
arrival  of  fleets  of  Indiamen  whole  investments  have 
sometimes  been  brought  to  the  hammer,  and  disposed 
of,  under  pi  ime  cost ;  often  to  the  ultimate  ruin  of 
the  owners ! 

Page  122.     **  Humpty  Dumpty," 
An  old  riddle  quoted  on  some  occasion  by  a  Pro- 
prietor of  India  Stock,  to  strengthen  his  arguments 
against  opening  the  trade  to  India  ! 

Page  126.  "  Is  our  Patron,  our  brother,  our  guide!'* 
This  Lodge  was  instituted  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Earl  of  Moira  in  Calcutta  ;  and  bears  his  Lordship's 
name.  The  members  are  numerous  and  most  re- 
spectable, and  duly  appreciate  the  many  virtues  of 
their  illustrious  patron ! 

Page  146.    *'  You  find  there's  no  bed  to  be  got" 
When  the    India  and  other  fleets  are  lying  off 

Portsmouth,  the  Inns  being  crouded  with  passengers, 

beds  cannot  always  be  procured. 
t  3 
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Page  149.  "  You  may  spend  a  few  weeks  in  Torbay." 
On  the  wind  changing  to  the  westward,  ships  proceed- 
ing down  Channel,  rather  than  beat  against  it,  put  into 
Plymouth  or  Torbay.  This  delay  occasions  considera- 
ble expense,  and  proves  truly  tantalizing  to  passengers ; 
increasing  the  evils  of  the  voyage,  by  expending 
their  stock  of  linen,  supplies,  &c.  which  the  uncer- 
tainty of  their  stay,  precludes  their  replenishing. 

Page  153.  **  To  view  Father  Neptune's  procession.'' 
This  ceremony  has  often  been  described.  In  well 
regulated  ships  passengers  generally  escape  the  bar- 
barous ordeal,  while  in  others,  very  harsh  measures 
are  often  practised  towards  individuals,  particularly 
those  who  happen  to  be  unpopular  on  board  j  under 
the  plea  of  shaving  them  on  first  crossing  the  equi- 
noctial line  !  A  lawsuit  was  some  years  since  insti- 
tuted by  a  passenger  so  circumstanced,  against  the 
commander  of  the  ship,  for  not  interposing  his  au- 
thority to  prevent  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  his 
crew.  The  custom  is  as  ridiculous  as  the  ceremony  is 
uncivilized  I  and  during  its  continuance,  generally 
subverts  all  discipline  and  subordination  on  board. 

It  is  easy  to  discover  in  what  estimation  the  person 
undergoing  the  operation  is  held,  by  the  degree  of 
severity  with  which  the  rusty  iron  hoop  traverses  the 
chin  and  face,  as  well  as  by  the  proportion  of  tar 
applied  on  the  occasion  ! 
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Page  154.  "At  length  you're  arrived  in  False  Bay." 
AH  ships  during  the  winter  season,  put  into  this 
bay  for  security  against  the  violent  gales  then  preva- 
lent, Table  Bay  being  so  much  exposed,  and  conse- 
quently so  dangerous  an  anchorage. 

The  scenery  of  Simon's  Bay  is  beautifully  romantic, 
but  the  town  being  too  small  to  offer  much  accommo- 
dation, passengers  generally  proceed  immediately 
to  Cape  Town,  the  seat  of  the  British  Government, 
distant  about  twenty  miles,  through  roads  in  some 
parts  mountainous  and  rugged.  The  usual  mode  of 
conveyance  is  a  covered  cart  or  waggon,  holding 
about  four  persons  with  their  baggage,  drawn  by 
eight  small  horses  ;  their  driver  managing  them  with 
great  dexterity,  by  the  application  of  a  long  whip, 
and  a  few  Dutch  sentences  j  reins  being  considered 
unnecessary.  They  generally  are  made  to  gallop  over 
level  ground,  but  from  the  carts  having  no  springs 
the  motion  is  rendered  extremely  unpleasant,  parti- 
cularly when  passing  over  rough  and  uneven  roads. 

Page  155.  "  The  ills  of  the  D-v-Vs  head  quarters." 
The  Cape  is  so  designated,  from  the  almost  con- 
stant agitated  state  of  the  surrounding  elements.  Few 
ships  ever  pass  it  in  the  winter  months,  without  en- 
countering boisterous  weather,  attended  with  a  heavy 
sea  ;  the  latter  partly  occasioned  by  the  wind  acting 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  rapid  current,  as  well  as 
from  the  wide  extent  of  Ocean  to  the  Southward. 
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In  homeward  voyages,  the  current  often  running  at 
the  rate  of  four  knots  an  hour,  proves  of  most  mate- 
rial assistance  ;  without  it,  ships  would  sometimes  al- 
most despair  of  accomplishing  the  voyage,  opposed 
to  the  constant  baffling  winds  they  generally  en- 
counter during  the  winter  months.  Vessels  outward- 
bound,  mostly  pass  in  the  latitude  of  from  37  to  39, 
where  they  usually  experience  strong  westerly  winds. 

Page  155.    "  Should  you  chance  at  Johanna  to  stay." 

This  island,  the  proper  name  of  which  is  Inzuan,  is 
situated  in  the  Mosambique  Channel,  called  the  inner 
passage  to  India.  Ships  passing  the  Cape  in  the 
months  of  May,  June,  July,  &c.  frequently  pursue 
this  course,  generally  experiencing  moderate  breezes 
arid  fine  weather  ;  forming  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
boisterous  gales  and  heavy  seas,  prevalent  off  the 
Cape  during  those  months. 

The  island  is  extremely  mountainous,  its  lofty  peaks 
and  romantic  scenery  presenting  a  most  picturesque 
appearance  as  you  gradually  approach  it. 

The  town,  near  to  which  the  ships  anchor,  consists 
of  various  irregular  buildings,  mostly  constructed  of 
mud  ;  near  the  centre  of  which,  rising  conspicuously 
above  the  rest,  stands  a  Mahommedan  Mosque  or 
place  of  worship,  the  inhabitants  being  mostly  of 
that  religion. 

The  soil  is  very  prolific,  producing  various  vege- 
tables,  and  fruits  in  great   abundance,  particularly 
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oranges  of  a  most  delirious  flavour  :  and  as  bullocks 
are  procurable  for  about  ten  dollars  each,  such  im- 
portant supplies,  render  the  island  particularly  well 
adapted  for  ships  to  touch  at,  in  their  passage  to 
India. 

The  natives  have  always  evinced  a  partiality  for 
their  English  visitors.  On  a  late  occasion  when 
several  British  sailors  were  accidentally  left  on  the 
island,  every  possible  protection  and  kindness  was 
afforded  them,  during  a  residence  of  twelve  months, 
till  the  ships  of  the  next  season  arrived.  There 
are  few  islands  in  the  Indian  seas,  where  such 
hospitable  treatment  would  have  been  experienced  ! 
They  appear  much  attached  to  the  inactive 
and  monotonous  kind  of  life  they  lead  j  satisfied 
with  what  nature  spontaneously  offers,  they  seek 
not  by  labour  aud  cultivation,  to  increase  or  im- 
prove the  productions  of  the  island.  Equally  un- 
ambitious are  they  to  possess  a  greater  share  of 
civilization  j  indeed  were  they  even  so  inclined,  but 
little  opportunity  offers  for  improvement ;  cut  off  as 
they  are  from  all  intercourse  with  the  remainder  of 
the  world,  save  the  casual  visits  of  the  people  of 
the  neighbouring  isles,  in  equal  ignorance  with  them- 
selves, and  the  periodical  arrivals  of  a  few  Euro- 
pean ships  ! 

Formerly  they  were  subject  to  the  attacks  of  the 
natives  of  Madagascar,  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
carrying  off  their  wives  and  children  for  slaves,  and 
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which  they  were  then  incapable  of  resisting.  They 
are  now  however  better  prepared  to  oppose  these 
marauders  should  they  repeat  their  visits,  having 
collected  a  considerable  supply  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition from  the  commanders  of  the  English  ships 
touching  there,  presented  from  time  to  time,  to 
the  King,  in  return  for  his  ready  acquiescence  in 
their  demands  for  supplies,  &c 

During  the  stay  of  the  ships,  numerous  small 
canoes  surround  them  in  the  day-time,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  disposing  of  their  fruits,  vegetables,  &c, 
yet  so  ignorant  are  the  poor  owners,  that  they  will 
prefer  receiving  any  old  article  of  clothing  however 
worn,  broken  earthen  ware,  or  pieces  of  old  iron, 
&c.  of  no  intrinsic  value,  in  payment  for  their 
stock,  to  any  pecuniary  remuneration  ! 

The  author,  in  company  with  some  of  the  ladies 
who  were  passengers,  visited  the  King,  who  received 
them  very  courteously.  They  found  his  Majesty 
seated  in  an  old  ricketty  arm  chair,  in  the  centre  of 
a  small  room,  constructed  of  mud  ;  the  entrance  to 
which,  was  through  a  dark  and  dismal  passage,  hung 
with  musquets,  swords,  shields,  &c.  in  rather  a  rusty 
state  !  interspersed  with  various  pieces  of  common 
earthen  ware,  considered  no  doubt  as  adding  greatly 
to  the  splendour  of  the  royal  apartments  ! 

His  Majesty  was  partly  habited  in  the  Indian  cos- 
tume, displaying  however,  but  little  of  oriental  mag- 
nificence !    while  his  arm  rested  on  the  hilt  of  a  large 
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English  sabre.  The  party  were  desired  to  be  seated 
on  benches  projecting  from  the  wall  of  the  apart- 
ment, the  furniture  of  which  boasted  not  of  much 
attraction,  with  the  exception  of  one  article,  "  an 
"  English  decanter,  with  a  wax  candle  in  its  mouth !  " 
placed  near  his  Majesty  3  no  doubt,  if  not  intended 
as  an  emblem  of  royalty,  at  all  events  considered  as  a 
truly  unique  appendage  ! 

The  King  conversed  with  much  affability  through 
his  interpreter,  whose  name  was  simply  "  Bombay 
Jack !"  an  appellation  which  he  considered  more 
valuable,  than  even  the  glittering  titles  of  lords  and 
dukes,  which  had  been  so  frequently,  but  in  vain 
pressed  upon  his  acceptance  ! 

The  Prince  of  Wales  was  on  this  occasion  brought 
from  his  confinement,  to  be  introduced  to  the  ladies  ; 
as  his  unrestricted  liberty  is  considered  incompatible 
with  the  safety  of  the  state  I  The  king  is  of  a  very 
dark  complexion,  and  very  corpulent ;  the  prince 
on  the  contrary,  of  a  lighter  hue,  lean  and  ema- 
ciated. The  nobility  of  the  island  have  been  created 
by  their  earlier  European  visitors,  who,  to  save 
trouble,  dispense  with  the  forms  and  ceremonies 
incident  to  other  Courts !  The  titles  consist  of 
dukes,  marquisses,  &c.  of  which  the  possessors  are 
remarkably  vain  and  tenacious  !  A  person  of  some 
rank,  generally  visits  each  ship  during  its  stay,  to  issue 
orders  for  the  attainment  of  supplies,  &c.  ;  for  which 
he  is   remunerated   by  the  commander,   when  the 
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vessel  is  about  to  leave  the  island.  The  author  was 
much  diverted  with  one  man  who  accidentally  visited 
the  ship,  he  had  been  in  India,  at  the  Isle  of 
France,  &c.  and  could  sing  either  u  God  save  the 
King  .'"  or  "  ca  ira  ;"  wisely  adapting  his  vocal  at- 
tainments to  either  French  or  English  visitors ! 

Page  156.  "  But  Sircars  and  Ramjohnys  contrive." 
'*.  Ramzaunie  "  is  a  Mahommedan  name.  Many 
of  the  Calcutta  servants  who  seek  employment  as 
kaunsumahs,  kidmutgars,  &c,  with  persons  newly 
arrived  from  Europe,  or  as  they  facetiously  term 
them,  "  Tazu  Wallaits  !  "  assume  the  appellation  of 
Ramzaunie  from  its  being  so  common  amongst  Mus- 
selmen,  the  better  to  elude  discovery  in  the  event 
of  their  absconding  with  their  masters'  property ; 
which  they  are  too  often  enabled  to  practice  with  im- 
punity ! 

Europeans  on  their  first  arrival,  labouring  under 
excessive  lassitude  and  debility,  the  natural  effect  of 
that  oppressive  heat  to  which  they  are  so  unaccus- 
tomed, soon  discover  that  they  are  totally  unequal 
to  the  task  of  waiting  on  themselves,  and  are  there- 
fore glad  to  engage  the  first  servants  who  offer  ; 
who  generally  prove  of  the  above  description, 
called  by  Europeans  Ramjohnys !  an  appellation 
distinguishing  them  from  domestics  of  a  more  repu- 
table stamp.  The  moment  you  set  foot  on  shore  in 
Calcutta,  you  are  surrounded  by  dozens  of  these  fel- 
lows tormenting  you  to  employ  them,  and  forcing  on 
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your  inspection  recommendations  purporting  to  Lave 
been  obtained  from  former  masters,  but  wbich  seldom 
or  ever  prove  genuine  ! 

Page  25.  "And  touch  "  Colonel's  batta"  by  three 
regiments  more." 
All  officers  in  command  of  battalions  in  the  Com- 
pany's service,  are  entitled  to  draw  the  batta  of  the 
next  superior  rank  j  a  very  proper  remuneration  for 
the  trouble  and  expense,  as  well  as  the  great  respon- 
sibility attached  to  the  important  charge. 

The  author  perceives  by  the  late  accounts  from  India, 
that  the  long  wished  for,  and  equally  long  expected 
"  Three  Regiments  more,"  have  at  length  been  added 
to  the  Bengal  establishment !  The  native  force  of  that 
Presidency,  has  long  been  considered  inadequate,  even 
in  time  of  peace,  to  the  extensive  duties  of  such  im- 
mense territory,  and  a  considerable  increase  has  re- 
peatedly been  recommended  by  the  late  Commanders- 
in-chief  of  India. 

The  various  native  powers  bordering  on  the 
Company's  dominions,  several  of  whom  possess  con- 
siderable resources,  and  who  from  their  rest- 
less dispositions,  cannot  long  be  expected  to  con- 
tinue in  a  state  of  amity  with  the  Indian  government, 
render  it  advisable  for  the  latter,  to  have  always  at 
command  alarge  disposable  force,  to  check  in  the  com- 
mencement, any  attempt  at  encroachment,  or  other 
acts  of  hostility  ! 

u 
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TheMarathas  in  their  last  contest  with  the  English, 
although  vanquished,  and  for  a  time  completely  hum- 
bled, still  gained  some  experience,  even  in  their  de- 
feats !  by  discovering  the  fatal  error  they  had  com- 
mitted, in  rashly  venturing  to  oppose  the  valour  and 
discipline  of  British  troops  in  the  field,  and  thus  en- 
suring almost  certain  discomfiture  !  Should  hostili- 
ties again  occur,  and  which  appears  not  improbable, 
their  operations  will  no  doubt  be  regulated  by  a  very 
different  system  ;  dividing  their  innumerable  hordes, 
and  invading  at  the  same  period,  several  of  the  most 
vulnerable  points  of  the  Company's  provinces  j  and 
by  a  desultory  species  of  warfare,  harrassing  our 
troops,  and  rendering  less  effectual  their  superior  dis- 
cipline !  Nothing  but  the  most  prompt  and  decisive 
measures,  such  as  were  pursued  by  the  then  Governor- 
General,  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  seconded  by  the 
persevering  exertions  of  the  army,  could  have  sur- 
mounted the  many  serious  difficulties  the  Government 
had  to  encounter,  at  the  commencement  of  the  last 
Maratha  contest  ;  when  at  the  hard  contested  battles 
of  Delhy,  Laswarrie,  and  Assye,  the  Indian  ar- 
mies were  so  infinitely  inferior  in  point  of  numbers 
to  the  myriads  of  the  enemy  !  some  of  whom 
were  even  in  a  tolerable  state  of  discipline,  and  were 
commanded  by  Frenchmen.  It  was  only  under  such 
illustrious  commanders  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and   the  late   Lord  Lake,  that  victories  so  decisive 
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could   have  ensued,    under  such   evident   disadvan- 
tages ! 

It  has  been  stated  in  England,  that  the  maintaining 
a  large  force  of  native  troops,  in  time  of  peace  in 
India,  is  totally  unnecessary  ;  as  recruits  will  at  all 
times  flock  by  hundreds  to  the  Company's  standard, 
and  consequently  that  regiments  of  Sipahees  can  be 
raised  and  disciplined  in  a  few  weeks  !  Every  one 
at  all  versed  in  militaiy  matters,  must  soon  discover 
the  fallacy  of  such  reasoning  !  Can  it  for  a  moment 
be  expected,  that  men  enlisted  from  the  plough,  or 
indeed  from  any  other  employment,  can  possibly  be 
capable  in  so  short  a  period,  of  becoming  sufficient- 
ly acquainted  even  with  the  management  of  the  mus- 
quet ;  far  less  with  the  more  difficult  movements  of  a 
corps,  to  render  them  at  all  efficient  for  immediate 
service?  Time  and  perseverance  are  alone  capa- 
ble of  forming  good  Sipahees,  and  a  partici- 
pation in  the  various  benefits  resulting  from  the 
Company's  service,  the  most  likely  means  to  render 
them  attached  to  it,  and  zealous  in  the  cause  of 
their  employers  !  It  has  often  been  the  practice  in 
India,  to  reduce  considerably  the  strength  of  the  na- 
tive batalions  on  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  a  mea- 
sure truly  impolitic,  and  fraught  with  serious  evil ;  in- 
asmuch as  the  Sipahees  so  discharged,  naturally  seek 
employment  elsewhere ;  and  thus  the  armies  of  the 
u  2 
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native  powers  whose  service  they  enter,  materially 
benefit  from  the  instructions  of  those  very  men  who 
have  received  their  information  in  the  Company's 
ranks  j  sufficiently  accounting  for  the  improved  mode 
of  warfare  lately  evinced  by  them  !  At  the  battle 
of  J)elhy,  many  of  the  Golandauze  or  artillery- 
men who  so  skilfully  served  the  enemy's  guns, 
were  ascertained  to  have  been  previously  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Company. 

Page  157.  "  You  scarce  recollect  your  own  features." 
The  ravages  of  the  musquitoes,  particularly  in  the 
rainy  season,  are  very  extensive.  These  little  intru- 
sive creatures  soon  discover  the  ruddy  cheek  of  the 
newly  arrived  European,  on  which  they  revel  with  no 
small  degree  of  voracity  and  enjoyment !  and  it 
would  require  a  person  of  a  truly  lethargic  disposition, 
to  ensure  even  a  moment's  sleep  during  his  first 
night's  residence,  particularly  in  the  more  confined 
parts  of  Calcutta  ;  for  independant  of  the  unpleasant 
stings  they  inflict  on  the  face,  hands,  &c,  the  buz- 
zing noise  with  which  their  attacks  are  accompanied, 
is  of  itself  amply  sufficient  to  destroy  all  prospect  of 
obtaining  rest.  The  fair  sex  sometimes  experience 
such  unhandsome  treatment  from  them,  as  to  be  ren- 
dered incapable  of  appearing  in  company  for  some 
days  after  ! 
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Page  157.  "  They  coolly  sit  quizzing  the  griffin ." 
The  griffin  is  a  title  which  all  Europeans  receive 
during  their  first  year's  residence  in  the  East,  in  which 
time  they  are  supposed  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
customs  and  etiquette  of  the  country.  A  military 
man  ignorant  of  both,  as  well  as  of  the  persons  to 
whom  he  is  introduced,  must  on  his  first  visit  natu- 
rally appear  a  little  aukward  ;  particularly  when  hea- 
vily equipped  in  military  trappings,  a  costume  not 
over  adapted  to  ease  and  comfort,  in  a  room  the  heat 
of  which  probably  exceeds  ninety  degrees  !  Let  the 
reader  but  picture  to  himself,  one  of  those  youthful 
candidates  for  martial  fame  so  situated  ;  with  a  face 
the  very  colour  of  his  coat,  while  the  big  drops  of 
perspiration  are  falling  in  rapid  succession  from  his 
heated  brow,  unhappily  adding  to  his  miseries,  by 
hastily  swallowing  some  excessive  hot  mullagatauney, 
and  roaring  out  for  pinniky  pauney  to  allay  the  pain 
it  occasions  him  ! 

Page  167.    *  My  kullean." 
The  kullean,  or  "  hurdum  tazu,"  is  a  small  hookah 
used  on  the  western  coast  and   other  parts  of  India. 
'*  Hurdum  tazu,"  signifies  in  the  Moorish  language, 
ever  fresh. 

Page  167.     "  My  hubble-bubble." 
The  "  hubble-bubble"  is  also  a  kind  of  hookah  in 
general  use  among  the  lower  orders   of  natives  in 
u  3 
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India,  partly  formed  from  the  shell  of  the  cocoa-nut, 
and  constituting  one  of  their  chief  enjoyments.  Often 
you  may  perceive  them,  sitting  in  groups  contentedly 
on  the  ground,  and  passing  it  round  in  succession  ; 
each  in  turn  partaking  a  few  precious  whiffs  of  its 
enlivening  fumes  ! 

Fage  168.  "  The  Hookah." 
The  author  is  conscious  that  the  stanzas  on  the  Hoo- 
kah, will  be  considered  tedious  and  uninteresting  by 
many  of  his  readers,  who  have  not  participated  in 
either  its  pleasures  or  its  pains.  A  prosaic  descrip- 
tion of  it  may  possibly  render  it  more  amusing. 

Its  form  has  frequently  been  explained.  The  to- 
bacco constituting  the  chief  source  of  all  its  pleasing 
qualifications,  is  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  Hindoos- 
tan:  the  Bilsah  is  considered  by  far  superior  to  any 
other,  but  of  which  so  very  inconsiderable  a  supply  is 
produced,  as  to  render  it  peculiarly  valuable.  A  vast 
quantity  is  however  disposed  of  under  that  name, 
which  never  grew  near  the  place  !  When  the  to- 
bacco is  preparing  for  the  hookah,  it  is  first  washed  in 
rose-water,  or  otherwise,  and  after  being  well  dried  in 
the  sun,  is  pounded  very  fine,  and  mixed  with  ghool- 
chund  or  preserved  rose-leaves,  various  fruits,  par- 
ticularly the  apple  of  Persia,  and  a  due  proportion  of 
aromatic  herbs  and  spices  :  the  whole  of  which  mate- 
rials are  again  moistened,  and  in  that  state  thoroughly 
beaten  together,  and  deposited  in  earthen  jars, 
which  are  often  buried  under  ground  for  mouths,  to 
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improve  its  fragrance  and  quality,  previous  to 
its  being  brought  into  use.  The  hookah  is  ar- 
ranged by  a  native  servant  called  hookabadar,  as- 
sisted by  a  mate,  tbe  two  receiving  from  sixteen 
to  twenty  rupees  per  mensem  as  wages.  The  whole 
apparatus  may  be  procured  at  from  one  to  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  rupees,  according  to  tbe  weight  of  sil- 
ver attached  to  it ;  while  the  expense  of  keeping  it 
will  probably  amount  to  from  thirty  to  forty  rupees 
per  month,  varying  according  to  circumstances. 

Many  persons  become  from  habit  so  much  attached 
to  the  practice  of  smoking,  as  to  be  seriously  dis- 
turbed, if  even  for  one  day  they  are  deprived  of  the 
hookah's  fascinating  powers  !  To  them  it  is  no 
small  sacrifice,  even  lo  attend  the  entertainments  at 
the  Government  house,  where  they  are  prohibited;  in 
fact,  in  such  case  it  can  no  longer  be  considered  a  mere 
luxury,  but  becomes  a  most  indispensable  appendage. 
Not  content  with  the  continual  use  of  it  during  the 
day,  they  will  even  require  its  enlivening  aid  before 
they  rise,  and  again  after  retiring  to  bed  at  night ! 

To  the  natives  of  all  ranks  and  descriptions,  it  af- 
fords the  greatest  possible  source  of  enjoyment ;  they 
are  scarcely  ever  without  it,  and  will  often  partake  of 
its  pleasures  in  their  palanquins,  while  the  hookah- 
badar  runs  by  the  side,  supporting  the  hookah  ! 

Page  168.     •*  Nor  Persia's  fruits  delicious  share." 
The  odour  arising  from  the  Persian  apple,  and 
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other  preserved  fruits  mixed  with  the  tobafcco,  is 
particularly  fragrant  and  agreeable. 

Page  169.  " 'Midst  sandy  banks,  &c." 
In  lonely  situations  the  hookah  no  doubt  possesses 
many  charming  qualifications  !  During  long  and 
tedious  passages  on  the  river  Ganges,  or  when  en- 
camped in  gloomy  jungles  or  swampy  grounds,  while 
it  offers  most  pleasing  recreation,  its  powerful  fumes 
materially  tend  to  dispel  the  putrid  exhalations,  from 
surrounding  stagnate  water  and  decayed  vegetation  ; 
becoming  in  a  great  degree,  particularly  during  the 
rainy  season,  an  antidote  to  fevers,  &c. ! 

Page  170.    "  Td  joyful  greet." 
After    the    fatigue  naturally   attendant  on  long 
marches,  the  hookah  proves  a  great  stimidus  to  res- 
tore the  strength  and  exhilarate  the  spirits  ! 

Page  1 70.  "  If  shade  there  haply  chanced  to  be,  &c." 
In  so  hot  a  climate  as  India,  the  reader  will  easily 
conceive  how  great  a  luxury  shade  must  prove 
to  Europeans,  particularly  after  enduring  for  hours 
the  scorching  rays  of  a  powerful  sun  !  Large  de- 
tachments can  seldom  obtain  such  shelter,  necessarily 
requiring  extensive  plains  to  encamp  upon. 

From  its  being  considered  a  very  religious  act, 
for  individuals  at  their  own  expence,  to  plant 
groves  of  mangoe,  or  other  trees,  or  to  dig  wells, 
and  erect  tanks  or  reservoirs  for   water,,    near  the 
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high  roads  for  public  use,  the  country  is  extremely 
well  supplied  with  these  indispensible  necessaries  ;  to 
the  no  small  comfort  of  the  natives  of  all  descriptions, 
particularly  of  the  pilgrims  and  wandering  fakeers  or 
priests,  who  are  continually  traversing  the  extensive 
regions  of  the  East,  from  one  extremity  to  the  other  ! 
One  of  the  former  emperors  of  Hindostan,  truly 
interested  in  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  his  subjects, 
directed,  among  other  acts  of  munificence,  that 
Seraies,  or  small  brick  buildings  should  be  erected 
at  convenient  distances,  during  a  track  of  many  hun- 
dred miles  j  that  the  weary  traveller  might  experience 
shelter  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  as  well  as  se- 
curity from  robbers  and  wild  beasts  at  night.  Many  of 
these  Seraies  are  still  to  be  found,  the  rest  have  gra- 
dually fallen  to  decay.  Various  public  buildings  of 
great  utility,  erected  by  wealthy  and  charitable  persons, 
have  after  their  decease  been  permitted  to  dilapidate, 
from  the  mistaken  notion,  that  no  credit  is  attached 
to  those  who  merely  repair  the  works  of  others  ! 

Page  171.  "  Thy  Chillum  tvith  celestial  fire." 
Some  few  of  the  ladies,  even,  sport  their  hookahs  ! 
while  others  of  the  fair  sex,  are  content  to  taste  the 
narcotic  fumes  of  those  belonging  to  the  gentlemen  ; 
a  custom  the  reader  will,  no  doubt,  consider  as  not 
over  refined  or  delicate  ! 

Page  172.     "  I  wished  thy  snake  and  chillum  broke" 
The  pains  of  the  hookah  are  numerous,  particularly 
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to  those  who  persist  in  the  use  of  it,  though  evident- 
ly disagreeing  with  them  !  Such  persons  are  often 
overpowered  by  the  strength  of  the  tobacco  ! 

That  the  hookah  frequently  puts  a  stop  to  all  con- 
versation is  no  less  certain  ;  parties  will  sometimes 
after  dinner,  continue  for  hours  together  smoking 
their  hookahs,  and  drinking  their  wine,  &c.  in  com- 
plete silence,  save  the  monotonous  and  bubbling  noise 
occasioned  by  the  former ! 

Page  1 72.  "  I  scarce  knew  what  1  saw  or  did." 
The  smoke  from  bad  ghooi  (a  composition  of  rice 
and  charcoal  formed  into  balls,  and  used  as  fuel  to 
light  the  tobacco),  must  at  all  times  prove  extremely 
pernicious,  and  naturally  tend  to  stupify  the  senses, 
and  occasion  other  bad  consequences. 

Page  173.  "  Tofindat  length  Icannot  light." 
The  snake  or  tube  attached  to  the  hookah,  from  being 
sometimes  in  a  slight  degree  defective,  or  from 
other  causes,  requires  considerable  perseverance,  and 
great  efforts  of  the  lungs,  to  light  the  chillum  or  to- 
bacco. After  having  succeeded,  however,  with  so  much 
difficulty,  how  provoking  must  it  prove,  to  be  obliged 
by  the  nicer  rules  of  hospitality  and  politeness,  to 
surrender  it  to  some  friend  or  acquaintance  sitting 
near ;  who  requests  it  only  for  a  moment,  "  just 
to  try  it,"  but  keeps  it  in  his  possession  till  the 
ghoolis  is  extinguished,  and  the  tobacco  expended  ! 
(Page  174.) 
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This  is  no  uncommon  occurrence,  as  many  per- 
sons, although  partial  to  the  hookah,  will  not  be  at 
the  expense  of  keeping  one  5  while  others  are  equally 
alarmed  lest  they  should  become  too  much  devoted  to 
it!  Thus  both,  wisely,  at  least,  consider  it  the 
cheapest  and  safest  plan  to  make  use  of  the  hookahs 
of  their  friends.  Some,  however,  whose  prudence 
exceeds  their  politeness,  invariably  refuse  to  lend 
them  to  any  one  ;  and  certainly  the  custom  cannot 
be  considered  very  cleanly  !    (Page  174.) 

From  the  snake  being  extended  several  feet  on  the 
carpet,  it  often  becomes  entangled  under  some  one's 
chair,  by  which  pressure,  if  not  rendered  useless, 
it  is  naturally  much  injured  ;  should,  however,  a 
Lady  be  the  cause,  such  is  the  deference  paid  to  the 
fair  sex  in  India,  that  many  would  rather  silently  put 
up  with  the  inconvenience,  than  trouble  her  to  rise 
for  a  moment  to  extricate  it  !  (Page  1 74.) 

Page  174.  "  Then  if  some  hapless  wight  o'erturns  if." 
A  still  worse  fate  sometimes  attends  the  hookah. 
In  some  parties  there  is  such  an  assemblage  of 
them,  that  their  apparatus  becomes  so  interwoven, 
as  to  render  it  difficult  to  pass  from  one  part  of  the 
room  to  another,  without  coming  in  contact  with 
some  of  them  :  hence  they  are  often  upset,  to  the  no 
small  chagrin  of  the  owners  both  of  the  hookah  and 
carpet !  who  appear  equally  embarrassed  on  the  occa- 
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sion,  the  latter  politely  declaring  it  to  be  of  no  mo- 
ment, while  inwardly  wishing  both  the  hookah,  and 
its  owner  at  Jericho  ! 

Page  175.  "  And  then  to  check  the  flames'  career." 
To  prevent  the  progress  of  the  fire,  and  conse- 
quent damage  of  the  carpet,  all  are  equally  anxious 
to  render  assistance  ;  and  in  the  contusion  occasion- 
ed, often  apply  wine,  beer,  or  any  other  liquid  at 
hand  ;  thus  rendering  the  remedy  far  worse  than  the 
disease  ! 

Page  175.     "  Two  hookahs,  any  thing  but  clean." 
To  be  placed  near  a  hookah   in  an  unclean  state, 
is  intolerably  disagreeable  ! 

Page  179.     "  Adieu  the  joys  of  love." 
These  words  were   translated  during  the  author's 
residence  at  the  Isle  of  France,  from  a  beautiful  lit- 
tle air,  called  "  Adieu,  Plaisirs  d"  Amour  /" 
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Page  110. 
**  Trichinopoly ,"  a  town  on  the  coast  of  India. 

Page  111. 
"  Serampoor"  a  Danish  settlement  on  the  hanks 
of  the  Ganges,   about  sixteen  miles   distant  from 
Calcutta. 

Page  111. 

"  Chinsurah,"  a  town  a  few  miles  higher  up  than 
Serampoor,  formerly  a  Dutch  settlement. 

"  Dum  Dum,"  the  artillery  cantonment,  nine 
miles  from  Calcutta. 

"  Chittledroog,  and  Wandewash"  hill  forts,  &c. 
in  the  Deccan. 

"  Ranamoody  Gully  "  the  name  of  an  alley  ov 
narrow  street  in  Calcutta. 

"  Bramah,"  the  head  of  the  Hindoo  religion. 

Page  1 13. 
"  Sirdar  Bearer,"     native  valet   de  chambre,    in 
charge  of  your  wardrobe,  &c. 

Page  157. 
"  Tiffin,"  a  meal  between   breakfast  and  dinner, 
consisting   generally  of    hot  currys,  mullagatauny, 
and  rich  stews. 
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"  Tazu  fVallaits"  in  Hindoostany,  signifying 
fresh  Europeans,  or  those  unacquainted  with  the 
tricks  of  Calcutta ! 

t(  Pinniky  paunie,"  water  to  drink. 

"  Chillum"  is  a  part  of  the  hookah  containing  the 
tobacco,  over  which  the  ghools  are  placed* 
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ERRATA. 
Page     Line 
43  —    1    (ver.  8)  for  fate,  read  life. 
78  —    7  (ver.  2)  for  the  diadem  seized,  read  the  diadem's 

seized. 
Ill  —  11  for  fortunately  if  those,  &c.  read  fortunately 

those,  &c. 
150  —    7  for  the  sickness  you  suffer,  read  the  sickness 

you're  suffering. 
198  —  17  for  a  hreathful,  read1  mouthful. 
226  —    2  (Trow  bottom)  for  Ghoolis,  read  Ghool.    . 
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